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THE CANVAS-BACK DUCK. 


> 





N sharp November, from afar, 
From Northern river, stream and lake 
The flocks of noble canvas-back, 
Their migratory journeys make. 
The frosty morning finds them spread 
Along the flats of Barnegat, 
Where grows the valisneria root, 
The duck-grass with its bulbous thread. 
But chief where Chesapeake receives 
From Susquehannah, brackish tides, 
By calm Potomac and the James, 
Feeding at will from morn till eve, 
Mid those aquatic pastures green, 
The ribbon’d grass and bulbous root 
Where slant the yellow sedges lean. 


By myriads there the wild fow! come 

To taste the rich, delicious farep 
The red head and the canvas-back 

The widgeon with its, plumage rare, 
The ruddy-duck, the buffer-head. 

The broad bill and Canadian goose, 
Loving o’er placid shoal or cove 

Their winnowing pinions to nnloose. 


Through all the day, dispersed around 

They swim and circle o'er the bay, 
And at the eve, in gather’d flocks 

To mouth of creeks they take their way, 
Where some a wakeful vigil keep, 

‘Others at anchor float asleep. 


And when the winter keen sets in, 

And frozen is the river’s face 
To its salt confluence with the bay 

The flocks seek out their feeding place. 
And where across the ice, a pool 

Of open water they discerzt, 
The hungry flovas t*eir flight suspend 

And toward the friendly pasture turn; 
And tyere the lurking fowler waits, 

(Amid the ice-blocks hid from sight) 
With heavy gun and deadly airfi, 

To thin the numbers that alight. Isaac MOLELLAN. 
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N Florida, eighty miles due south of St. Augustine, lies 
an immense lagoon of salt water, called by the old 
Spaniards Rio d’Ais, by the Indians Aisa Natcha, and 
by Floridians Indian River. Called by whatever name it 
may be it is the most wonderful portion of that wonderful 
State. Wonderful for its bland and genial climate; won- 
derful for its birds, beasts, and fishes; wonderful, above 
all, for its people, who live in such a state of indolence as 
causes a Northerner to shudder. Situated mainly below 
the frost line, many tropical fruits reach perfection beneath 
its burning sun. The lime, lemon guava, banana, pine- 
apple, citron, and, of course, the orange, in perfection. 
The climate here is peculiarly adapted to the needs of the 
consumptive, and he can live here for years in apparent 
health after other climates have been tried in vain. 

People who have tried California, Minnesota, and the 
various resorts in the Old World, have pronousiced Indian 
River in advance of them all. The difficulties attending a 
trip here, and the insufficient accommodations, have pre- 
vented its advantages—its natural advantages—from  be- 
coming generally known. The steamer up the St. John’s, 
from Jacksonville tosSalt Lake, a distance of two hundred 
and seventy-five miles, and a portage of six miles will bring 
the traveller to the banxs of Indian River, at Harvey’s, or 
Sand Point, where boats and guides may be hired down the 
river to Jupiter, one hundred and thirty miles further. The 
cost of transportation from New York to Sand Point will 
be about sixty dollars. The visitor had better camp, and 
bring with him such articles of need asa camper-out ap- 
preciates. An outfit may be purchased at Jacksonville 
at a trifling advance on New York prices. It was thus 
that I prepared to enjoy the pleasures of Indian River. 
The middle of March found fme waiting at Harvey's for a 
favorable wind down the river. 





Though the sand that lined the many bays was white as 

snow, and the palms, with their@olumnar trunks and dark 
green fronds, made graceful pictures, I was tired of gazing 
upon the same ones day after day, and finally persuaded 
my boatman to visit the upper portion of the river beforé 
descending. A nor’west wind had driven the water upon 
the opposite shore two days before, and left his little boat 
high and dry, with fifty feet of sand flats intervening be- 
tween her and navigation. But the wind again hauled 
south’ard, deluging the western shore with returning waters 
and enabling us to get under way. As this wind was con- 
trary for a down river trip, we headed for a different quar- 
ter, purposing to visit the largest orange grove in Florida, 
so said to be, and the best. Ten miles sailitfg in a north- 
easterly direction brought us to the landing. Did you, 
reader, ever inhale the fragrance of a cluster of orange 
blossoms? You remember the exquisite penerating per- 
fume. Well, add to the cluster tens of thousands more— 
the efflorescence of two thousand trees. The subtle odor 
enveloped our boat ina cloud of incense, evoked by the 
sun and wafted to our senses by a gentle breeze. A mile 
away we were made aware of the existence of the grove, 
yet hidden from us by a circling belt of palms. Two thou- 
sand trees, in long straight rows, their glossy green tops 
flecked with immaculate blossoms, a carpet of emerald 
spangled with snowy stars. In the centre of the grove we 
found the residence of the proprietor, Captain Dummitt, a 
log cabin with palmetto-thatched roof. Think of a log 
cabin in the garden of Eden! But this is but one of the 
worthy Captain’s peculiarities. There is a mystery sur- 
rounding him which he never vouchsafes to break. Even 
in his cups—I should say buckets—never a word is uttered 
regarding his seclusion from the world. Known far and 
near as a hard drinker, he is ever the same well-bred gen- 
tleman, be he drunk or sober. 

He and Tom R. once started down the river to perform 
some work at the lower grove. Before setting out he gave 
Tom $20 to purchase provisions with. Aforesaid provi- 
sious are purchased according to his, and, may be, the Cap- 
tain’s fancy. Whiskey, $17 50; hard tack, ‘‘jest to chaw 
on, you know,” $1 50; pork, $1. Two bottles of whiskey 
Tom adds on his own account. The Captain also laid in a 
choice stock. Thus armed they set sail, burning with an 
unquenchable ardor for work. 

“There’s old Bob; ’twould be kinder mean to pass him 
without a smile,” says Tom.” 

‘‘That’s so; let’s land.” 

They land; they ‘‘smile;” the smiles broaden into a grin, 
and the proposition to call the entire male population of 
that section and have ‘‘a reg’lar time” is hailed with uni- 
versal acclamation. Times, that is ‘‘reg’lar times,” are 
much in vogue on Indian River, to the great absorption 
and waste of Time, the old father. It was rather up hill 
work drinking the old Captain drunk, but the Southern 
people are always earnest in a worthy cause, and he was 
finally deposited upon a heap of oyster shells ‘‘dead gone.” 
In the morning he said to Tom, ‘‘I presume I was a little 
intoxicated last evening.” 

‘‘You were just that, and the dog gondest, too, that I 
ever see!” 

‘Well, it’s no use working with whiskey around; pass 
us the bottle.” 

‘It’s all gone!” 

“Gone! then we’d better be sailing for Sand Point, for 
I’m d——d if I'll work without whiskey.” 

This was related to me while I camped near the grove at 
night, and I give it as I think of it, trusting the reader wiil 
pardon the digression. 

Twenty-five years ago Captains C. and D. found the 
grove while hunting. A judicious grafting of the wild trees 
procured in a few years bountiful returns. The crops have 
sometimes been exormous—seven hundred thousand in a 
single year. Over half a million of the largest, juciest 
oranges in America! Camping there that night, it was 
noon the next day before a fair down-river wind came 
along. When it did come astorm came with it, and we 
departed, acecompanied by the flash of lightning and the 














heavy rolling of thunder. After rounding Black Point our 
little craft drove straight on, heading with the river south 
southeast, passing Sand Point, Joyner’s, Jones’ Point, and 
all the other points on the western shore, six. miles of water 
intervening. We draw near the western shore, and sail 
along its high pine covered banks, driving before the fu- 
rious wind with only the jib set. Night comes and finds 
us still sailing. The moon struggles feebly with the clouds 
that threaten to conceal her, and reveals the Captain still 
at the helm. The waves beat against his back as he sits in 
grim silence, enduring ,their buffetings with far more pa- 
tience than my infrequent questions. It is late at night ere 
he comes to anchor in Elbow Creek, and finds a slight shel- 
ter from the tempest. Thankful that, though wet, I could 
not get wetter, as the rain had ceased, I crawled under the 
sail, wrapped myself in my blanket, and fell asleep. The 
Captain never slept aboard, so ne waded ashore and ‘‘turned 
in” on the beach. The usual sleep of the camper-out was 
granted me, long and unbroken, and I was only awakened 
in the morning by the fa?! yi an.oar, 

Elbow Creek, with its famtastically worn coquina banks, 
is selected as the Indian River terminus of a canal to unite 
the St. John’s and this lagoon, Lake Washington being the 
end of navigation on the St.. John’s, six miles away. 
Though I don’t take stock in the company, I doubt not ita 
utility if navigation on the St, John’s will warrant. its being 
kept open all the year. A sail of miles across the 
river brought us to a jutting headland of coquina, support- 
ing a scanty soil covered with arich growth of beautiful 
palms, tall century plants, and Lisal hemp. Two crescent 
shaped bays, one facing north the other’ south, curved in- 
land, their shcres a firm, snowy sand. Landing I soon dis- 
covered a small grove of orange trees, being guided to them 
by their fragrant blossoms. Here I discovered the only 
evidence of civilization I had seen this side of the river, 
an object that once must have caused joy in the household, 
and sadness for its loss. A piano, covered with a few 
boards, its legs shattered, and its keys rattling in the wind, 


‘stood where once had been a home. It was the old story 


of war’s desolation and ruined fortune that accounted for 
this lone memento of better days in a forest five miles from 
the nearest house. 

At this place isthe southern end of Merritt’s Island, 
which parts Indian River, the portion east, between the 
island and the coast, being known as Banana River, and 
that west retaining its old name. Cape Canaveral is not 
far distant, where lives the best man on the river, Captain 
Burnham, keeper of the lighthouse there. From the light 
house down I counted six wrecks, thrown upon the shore 
in a September gale. Making a fire from driftwood, we 
soon had flapjacks and potatoes enough for our inner man. 
It was here that I received a lesson in cleanliness I shall 
not soon forget. I had omitted to provide myself with a 
dish cloth, af while the Captain was cursing my heedless- 
ness, I went Off for some Spanish moss in lieu thereof. 
What was my surprise upon returning to find the plates 
dry, and apparently clean. 

‘‘Where did you find a cloth?” 

“Oh, I took my handkerchief!” 

Now, the ’kerchief was the Captain’s only article in that 
line; a very dirty and greasy bandana, which, besides doing 
duty in a nasal way, was frequently applied to his watery 
optics, making its cleanliness a matter of doubt. When I 
remonstrated with him he declared I was ‘‘the dirtiest cuse 
he ever see,” and enquired sercastically if I thought he was 
afool. The cause of his wrath, I afterwards asce 
was not my objections, but that I had overlooked the fact 
of his washing it, which he had done in the drinking water 
bucket. The native goodness of his character was made 
manifest that night, when, after keeping silent all day, he 
extended his hand with the remark “he guessed ’twas all - 
right.” 

eibout fifty-five miles from Harvey’s is Turkey Creek 
where is the only banana plantation of any extent on the 
river. The huge plants, with their broad green leaves and 
curiously formed fruit and flowers, were beautiful and pic- 
turesque. They contrasted favorably with the stunted, 
frost-bitten plants I had seen on the St, John’#@in Decema 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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MUGGINS DOES A HUNTING GO. “*™ | then we toddled on agin’. Inever knew a gui to gro so | their lines on Coppéras Banks. I have seen negroes be- 


—_—_q—__-—— 


Mister EpDITER: 


atable in the neighborhood, till I one day had the misfor- as the ploit says. 
tin’ to shoot old Dekin Swipes in the leg (its a wonder I hit 


node it. ; 
The greatest hunt I ever hed was one time when I etarted aster the other—bang! bang ! 
out with Nick Bemis,one faul, fora week’s shootin’ in the 


You never ken tell 4 v7 aport a oe ee either on one end or the other, and shouted at me: 
i r, 2g RS . J + , ‘ . ” 

gun till you try. Iha “ — er Se ee . recular |. ¥0U've killed an Injun! 

spoke when she was askt to, and she wi guys - ‘“Whoop! whoop! yelled the dead Injun agin’. 

buty and wade twenty-five pounds averdypoize, and no 


mistake. 


shows what sensible critters wezies is. 


Nick had a rifle that would put a hed on a woodchuck at 


vented his puttin’ a hole through the moon. 

You can jest imagine what a pare of Nimrods we was. 
The air was crisp and clear, an’ jest frosty enuff to’make a 
feller draw in a long breth an’ feal how healthy he was. 
We started off with our guns on our shoulders, as brave a 
pair of hunters as ever put powder into a gun. There is 
somethin’ exileratin’ in bein’ a healthy feller, an’ startin’ off 
on a frosty morning with your gun on your shoulder to 
shute dears and ducks ‘and bears and woodchucx and squir- 
rels and bucks and other gaim. 

We walked about seven miles the first heat, and then ;we 
spide a blew J setten’ astride a bush fens, and we both 
took ame an’ fired together. No sooner did we fire than 
the pesky bitd fléwway. This give rise to aggagiiment as” 
to which was the best shot; so we begun to blaze away ata ; “ 
tree about ten yards off. After we'd fired about ten rounds killed the pager. i Taina inated alk 
I managed to killa hoss ina lot about forty rods to the Nick alway - ms 80 in 1e ol¢ scratch I couldn t te 
right of the tree, and then we took up our line of march for whether to believe him or not. 


av ai r minds we had shutin’ enuff. 
some place where there was more mark and less hoss. I yes i up ete tas ‘ ss meee rer: rd 
: ; 2 -lin r ( e 
always despized a hoss that would go sneakin’ around in $f, S0.wwe Doe-tiywe ’ y § 


front of a gun when shootin’ was goin’ on that old gun of mine wade overa thousand pounds. I 
om k iaaitasd hit anything—not eee a hoss. I begun to wouldn’t carry it round for another day for all the gaim 
oie that yarn about icon’ a hole out of the moon that ever was invented, lions an’ bisuns an’ injuns thrown 
di , 


couldn’t fly away. 


and still no gaim. 


shoulder an’ a grin on his ugly mug. . 
“How are you, ded Injun?” sed he. 


like that?” sed I. 








When we first started out it was arranged that we should | 1: Yours satisfactorily, Ernram Mucerms. 

dine off the first game we killed; but when it cum to eaten’ ve aes 

hoes I passed. Not bein’ a French savong my edication in FISHING IN THE BAHAMAS. 
seen 


the hoss eatin’ line had been neglected. We hada little 
hard tack an’ sandwiches, however, so we made a meal of SouTH, IN 1862. 


that, an’ then we started ees se I remember with great pleasure the first time I ever vis- 
At last Nick spied a dear. He did’nt say anything to me | ited the Bahamas. Our fleet steamship, the Margaret and 
—he was awful sly; bat he ‘edged around till he got mea Jessie, was triumphantly ‘paddling her way toward the 
lookin’ off in another direction, an’ then he drew a bead | jand of Abico. Numerous little silvery clusters, apparently 
on, the butiful gazelle an’ fired. Iturned round jest in | , long way off, suddenly arose out of the blue ocean before 
time to see the bark fly off past half a dozen trees, an’ then | us and we knew them to be islands as if just born from 
catchin’ a glimpse of somethin’ lyin’ down behind a little | 6 posom of the sparkling and peaceful sea. Charming 
nole, I raised up my gun and blazed away too. I was was thescene. Beaches, and little coves’ of marble white- 
bound to have my share of the gam, you see. ness, abounding with thousands of God’s handiwork. The 
When we got up to the animal oo found it was @ yearlin’ shells, which some ‘norther’ had hurled above high water 
heifer that had strade off into thewoods the winter before mark, while on their summit might be observed the useful 
an’ got lost and dide. Thare want no fresh venzen about That "Tree, or more aspiring Cocoanut, among which ex- 
it. We both smiled a kind of mournful smile at each quisitely colored lizards harmlessly played, chasing each 
other, an’ then we took up’our line of march agin’. other through the shrubbery. We anchored fora day at 
Somehow my gun grew heavy. Ikept shiftin’ it from | Green Turtle Bay, and with some of the natives I went 
one shoulder to t’other an’ p loca around for gaim. 'Thare fishing among the Islands near by. My oarsmen, who were 
was plenty of ground burds an chipmunx, an’ now an’ | splendid specimens of powerfully built wreckers, pulled for 
then a snaik, but Nick “= I didn’t want ‘no sith. We | an hour, and then cast anchor over a dark bottom, for in 
was’nt out for no boy shutin’; Want ,we wanted was noble every instance where I have fished in the West Indies the 
gaim, like bucks an’ eagles an’ wolves an’'beats. “How | waters were pellucid and the bottom of the sea clearly 
much I would have given then if I could ‘have started up | visible. Our craft moored, the darkies took in each hand a 
an African lion, or ; rinosseros, or even a noble bisun! conch, and striking one against the other the sliells broke 
Ou we went, an’ still no gaim. How heavy my gan | in small fragments and slowly sunk, thus causing the fish’ 
grew! Deeper and ‘deeper into the woods we went, and | to assemble and await the bait, like chickens lingering for 
yet there was nothin’ to be seen worth shutin’. ‘Sich luck | crumbs. Thebait, which was conch meat, they ravenously 
I never had before. Nick sed the same thing. seized, and in many instances when three or four men were 
“What kind of a country is this, enyway?” T asked, kon- | engaged hauling in the beautiful victims, one of the crew 
tempshusly. ; was reserved with a bright and slender lance or harpoon to 
“[id’no,” sed Nick, more forcibly than politely; ‘‘never | drive off the young, and sometimes old and vicious sharks 
was here before.” that lurked about, awaiting a chance to lunch on the fish 
pee og that?” T’asked, as a sound like distant | after we hooked them. 
thun -Bmoa upon my ere. Two hours’ work and our boat was well laden with nu- 
_“Patridges, by,jingo!” sed Nick, looking routid in every | merous varieties of the inhabitants of these waters, some 
direction and cocking his gun, ready for action. of which the negroes called jewfish, turbot, red jacks, mud- 
Directly we caim upon the flock; but before we could | fish, snappers, grunts, market fish, demmies, and last and 
present.an’ fire they all, flew away, and left ‘us to diskuas | best of all, the delicious grouper, more than equal to the 
the question a¢ to Who first skart "em off. rock cod while fresh. 
‘West India fishermen use great/caution’ to avoid casting 


EXTRACT FROM J. NEWTON WILSON’S JOURNAL WHILE 


We jawed ourselves into a plesant frame of mind; an’ 


hevy as mine did. ~I tried every kind of ‘way of ¢arryin’ 
it, an’ still if was-hevy. About vhis time we cum in site of 

Neckst to ridin’ a fast hoss on a stepel chase, or settin’ | the lake, an’ right out, about forty rods, was the biggest 
up o’nites with a purty gal, or goin’ to ‘lection, or getten’ | flock of dux Tever see. We krawledyalong kautiously an’ 
‘pinted to a post-offis, there ain’t nothin’ I like better’n | got a good ame an’ fired together at the word “‘three.” The 
goin’ a huntin’. I ken remember when I wasa yuthe of | dux turned round asif they was'a lookin’ for the’ bullets, 
tenderage how fond I was of shutin’ cats and hens and | gn’ begun to swim torge us. We loaded up an’ blazed 
other targets, and how scart my old gran’mother always | away agin’; the dux rather seemed to like it, for they kept 
was for fearthe ball mite go round the target and hit the | on torge the bank, an’ when they got so near we could al- 
cow, or break out the winders, or kill some other feller or | most reach out an’ knock em down “vith our "gun stocks, 
other; but the temptation to shute at somethin’ was so on- | we fired agin’. This offended the dux so much that they 
resistible that I pade little attention to the old lady’s | a) few away; but nerry aYone was shot, so we had no 
scremes and shreeks, but ba'.ged away at everything shoot- | sim to eat yet, an’ the shaids of nite was closin’ in on us, 


Kold, hungry an’ weary, we kurled ourselves down by 
it, and I don’t think I would ef I'd shot for it) and then | the root of a tree an’ covered ourselves with leaves an’ fell 
there was a fuss, asleep. I dreamed I was in the Saint Nicholas Hotel, in 

I was arrested for manslaughter in the forth degree, but | the pest room in the house, an’ that Niek was carryin’ a 
I noticed a good deal of winkin’ goin’ on, and I rayther | cannon on his shoulders over to Hoboken. Having satis- 
reckon the folks in the naberhood was mostly glad I'd shot | feq my thirst for vengeans by respeatin’ this dreme about 
the old kanoodle, for they all hated him like pizen, an’ 80 | seventy-five times, I woke up and found it was day lite, an’ 
they soon let me off with a verdick of acksidentle shutin’, | Nick already up an’ takin’ site at somethin’, an’ about to 
but I want allowed to shute any more Dekins—not if they | gr6 | couldn't see what it was, but determined to be even 
with him. Iamed the same way he'did, an’ we fired one 


) . 7 oe Then I herda yel that maid my hair run cold an’ my 
North woods. Well, it was jest—Did any you ever try it? blood turn gray. Nick sprang up, while every hair stood 


I waited to hear no more, but scizin’ my gun, I startet 
4 les eee that.eld gun pinted.at.‘em for some other lokality jest about as fast as T could dig 

wae coon"? oe ene gue Pp through the brush. I think [ ran about five miles before 
they turned pail, like they thot it was a cannon. That breakfast, an’ then I struck a clearin’ where there was a 
plenty of blackberry bushes, an’ maybe I didn’t sail in— 
Nick an’ I started off as-gay as two young buckanears. Ono! I think I eat about seventeen quarts, an’ then I 
ds, Nick was a bang.up shot, an’ often felt easier in my mind. If I couldn’t shoct gaim, I could 
three hundred yards. Nick w te Sprite eat berries—if I could only find them—sooner than starve 
sed that nothin’ but the confounded foarse o’ gravity pre- to deth. How glad an’ thankful I was that blackberries 


Then I shouldered that heavy old gun agin’ an’ started 
back for the woods, expegting every minute to meet a ded 
Injun or some other object of korror. Hevier and hevier 
grew that old gun as I staggered along through the woods, 


At last, by the merest chance, I came out into cleared 
land agin’, an’ found myself into civilization once more, 
an’ there, rite before me, stood Nick with a big deer on his 


“You don’t mean to tell me that was a deer that yelled 


“Certainly not,” sed he, ‘‘you killed the Injun an’ I 


come blind for over ‘a day from partaking of the flesh of 
fish fed in these poisonous gréunds. To my.taste the fresh 
fish of the Bahamas are finer than, those. of dur Bay of 
Fundy, and the natives cook, them excellently, served 


with Spanish sauce and a golden lime. 
age Ge e 
A WEEK AMONG THE’ PARTRIDGES.* 





































EDITOR Forest AND STREAM :— ! 

The hazy mists of Indian* summer’ admonished us that 
now was the time” for the most beloved of all'the sports of 
the field, and a few hurried. preparations. founda party of 
four jolly but eager sportsmen. on their-way.to.the famous 
partridge fields of Charles county, Maryland. Ah! how 
glorious these golden days of the yeir, with'sky'and cloud, 
forest and field in. their richest antumn dyes mingling in 
melancholy harmony. j 

The first rays of dawn seareely blush the-east before the 
stubbles are reached. The dogs—see“how they bound, 
quartering their ground exactly. There! He stands, while 
from afar another catches the faintest, scent Of ‘the hidden 
covey and arrests herself, in, an; -instant., . How. beautiful 
they look, motionless, transfixed. .No-pencilviess gifted 
than Landseer’s could ‘do justice to that-scene. ‘Slowly you 
approach. A moment more—a whir, afd With lightning 
speed down the valley to yonder brook with overgrown 
briar they all wing their way, No, notiall; ong Jess, which 
faithful Nellie lays at‘your feet: : He is: dime bird, and 
right well have you shot to single him out‘fydm the rest. 
You have marked the spot, where they stopped, ‘Now comes 
the sport. Eagerly you press on. Your friend takes one side 
of the branch and youthe .other,, while.in the eentre Reno 
and Nellie slowly work. Stop! they stand:simultaneously. 
Mark! and a partridge darts from “the covert, which your 
companion cuts down in fine style. A step further and 
another. This time, it.is your luck... .He goes, whizzing and 
itis yours. Again and again the unerring nose marks the 
place where the couching game: is ready to spring, and 
again and again, with varying snécess you stop midway in 
his flight this swiftest of birds. A count “between you 
shows ten birds. It is.time to desist; the balance must be 
left. You call-your dogs off. .It is yet early,and in the 
distance another field shows birds must be there. Yes, 
you are not mistaken. The kindly farmer ih gathering his 
rich harvest, like Boaz,,was not. unmindful of,those depend- 
ent on his bounty. There they go, dashing down, snuffing 
the wind. Already they have changed their face from 
head erect to nose close to the ground and ‘tail vigorously 
wagging from side to side....Qhey are trailing the birds, 
Let them alone, they will soon make them out. Yes, there 
they are, there is no mistake. What marvellous instinct, 
what intelligence! Advance. cautiously, they will not 
flush the game. This time they take to the :adjoining 
field,covered with tall sage grassand a few seattering pines, 
where they hope to hide in security. Alas! they are mis- 
taken. You pursue. What a magnificent field: for them; 
the ‘beau ideal of thg partridge: sportsman. How the dogs 
go to work, and point after point with unobstructed aim 
gives you an opportunity to try your highest art. My 
friend, think not it is work for the merest tyro; a keen eye, 
a steady nerve, an instinctive response of finger are neces- 
sary to bring them down in fine style. And then how 
enamoured you are with your own skill. Itis already 
eleven o’clock, and the warm sun has: driven the birds to 
some shady nook or stream. Let us go likewise; # is useless 
to hunt until two when they will return for their evening 
meal. By the side of some ancient oak, from whose roots 
gushes a limpid spring of cold, delicious water, you lunch 
aud smoke and talk, until the shadows of eventide com- 
mence to lengthen themselves over the field. The work 
begins again, and in love with nature, in love with your 
noble setters; in love with yourself, you: shoot through the. 
purple sunset beyond the hills, through the mellow twi- 
light, through the deepening dusk which has come too 
soon, while ever and anon the only sound which breaks the 
stillness is the plaintive fraternal: note of some more fortu- 
nate one calling his brother, now lost'to him forever. Tired, 
and yet invigorated, you reach home long after dark, where 
your companions are already waiting. Soon the groaning 
board is spread, and you amaze yourself with an appetite 
unknown to city life. The. evening is spent before the 
blazing fire, and as you sit in semi-circle, with its glowing 
flames reflected from each ruddy face, you recount the 
many incidents of the day—this: magnificent point of 
Nellie, this astonishing retrieve, and that wonderful long 
shot, or vary the occasion with a friendly game'‘of euchre, 
the consoling pipe,and if you have been thoughtful enough, 
with a glass of nut brown ale, until the old clock on the 
stairs tells you it is time for bed. And then such refreshing 
sleep! ; 

So day after day passes, each like the preceding, and yet 
each different, and you return home a stronger and may 
perhaps a better man. Ss. L. P. 


*The partridge of Maryland is the quail of the Rastern States. 
—— 0 


— Years rush by us like the wind.. We see not. whence 
the eddy comes nor whitherward'it is tending, and we seem, 
ourselves, to witness, their ‘flight, without a.sense that we 
arechanged. And yet time is beguiling man of his strength 
asthe winds rob the woods of their foliage.—Wanrer 


—By subscribing to the Foresr anv Stream for one 
year a pair of skates for a boy or girl, or for any one can be 
secured. All sent free of expense. See advertisement of 
Sharpe wid Wel BUiOG hed, Hos yea Bae: ye 
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HEDGES AND THEIR USES. 


—__+——_ 


No. X.—Tue Enewish Hawruorn, (crategus oxycanthus.) 





“Marke the faire blooming of the hawthorn tree, 
Who finely clothed in a robe of white, 
Fills full the wanton eye with May’s delight.” 

W®* pass now to the consideration another plant 

used for hedges, ornamental screens, and pictu- 
resque grouping on the lawn, both for beauty and use, It 
is quite astonishing that so valuable an addition to fallow 
grounds, our excellently well-tilled farms, our fine grass 
lands, our orchards, and even grazing lands, as a good sub- 
stantial hedge, should be so little valued. We are very 
happy to be able in this paper to say a word or two in an- 
swer to a respected correspondent from Pennsylvania, in 
which he says: ‘‘Our forests are rapidly melting away be- 
fore the axe of the pioneer in search of a home. Our wil- 
dernesses and dense woods are no longer. They were— 
their glory has departed. The beautiful cooling shades of 
our quiet woodlands yield themselves up to the woodman’s 
axe, aud the broad glare of a July sun has forever, we fear, 
put to flight those sylvan retreats. Cannot something be 
done to stay this great desolation?” 

One has only to pause for a moment and look this sad 
effect of a great love of ‘‘progiess,” as it is called, fairly 
and squarely in the face to see that our fine forests are rap- 
idly falling before an everyday increasing population, who, 
like our corporations, have no souls, and never stop to 
think that there is a day after to-morrow. What shall be 
done, then, to stop this march of desolation which is ab- 
sorbing our fine forests and laying waste our cherished 
woodlands? Soon all these fine large forest trees—the oak, 
the hickory, the ash, and the lighter woods—the pines and 
walnuts—will be wanting for our floating palaces and our 
ships. Where can we find a substitute for all these? 
Nowhere. Heretofore our fences have been made from 
our forests, but we cannot expect, with any reason, that 
this is always to be the case, and we must, as a natural re- 
sult, look to our numerous fine hedge. plants to fill up this 
gap. 

We think that very few have fully estimated the value 
of our common fences. Turn your eyes for a moment to 
the wants of the great West, where we find, at the lowest 
estimate, we want three miles and a quarter of fence to 
each quarter section of land, and this will be found just 
sufficient to enclose and run two partition fences through 
it. In this estimate we leave our lanes and roads, which 
often have to be made before we have, in western phrase, 
a ‘‘well fenced farm.” Just here comes in our English and 
American thorn for these partition fences, and that they 
can be well used we have not asingle doubt. When the 
subject of ‘‘live” fences was first placed before the farmers 
of this country for their consideration very few had heard 
of such a thing asa live fence, and scarcely one man in 
ten knew the English Buckthorn from other forest shrub- 
bery. In 1840, in conversation with quite an intelligent 
Illinois farmer, on most other subjects, he laughed outright 
at my inquiry as to “live hedge fences.” ‘You can’t do 
nothing nohow, stranger, with these little shoots—a hedge 
fence. Ha, ha! don’t you believe it. Nonsense; I’ve no 
time to give to green apple sprouts; all moonshine.” Ten 
years after this my old friend, who so contemptuously 
turned up dis nose at my inquiry, has since learned that 
even he—“‘an Illinois farmer,” as he boasted—could have 
been, and was, mistaken in his estimate of the hawthorn 
for a hedge on the prairies of his native State. He now 
says: ‘One of my grave misconceptions with regard to 
the use and availability and fitness of the buckthorn for 
hedge-enclosing fences has given way to my practical con- 
nection with the same. Ihave used these and the osage 
orange for fencing for ten years, and now (1850) I am sat- 
isfied I can use no better fencing material than I have in 
the osage orange and the English thorn.” 

It is very true that the English hawthorn failed to give 
satisfaction in the days of its first adaptation to the uses of 
the hedge, and while some few successfully cultivated this 
plant others made a failure. This was not to be found in 
the plant so much as in the man, as future operations and 
experiments have quite successfully shown. Much of the 
dissatisfaction given to the hawthorn was the result of lack 
of culture of the right kind after the plant had started. 
Many English professional hedgers—experts, as they called 
themselves—made some ‘‘big blunders,” and became dis- 
couraged at what they did not do, notwithstanding what 
they did do was bad enough, and charged it upon the coun- 
try as ‘not fit to grow an English thorn.” They attempted 
to give laws and theories upon American gardening about 
the years 1840 to 1850, and great was the ignorance and im- 
pudence possessed by them. Uader the culture of these 
humbugs the hedge soon became a choked up mass of 
weeds, grass, briars, and wild raspberries; literally clogged 
and choked to death with many kinds of noxious weeds. 
Then, after this period of three or four years of 
just when it needed true scientific nursing and careful cul- 
ture, along comes « burly English ‘‘gardener and hedger,” 
as he calls himself, with a huge pair of shears, and he 
ee res but to cut and slash, and if there 
is anything of the poor neglected hedge he ‘‘finishes it 
up,” and goes on to the next plantation. 

The traveller through the States of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, and many of our older States, will rejoice in the 
view of many beautiful English hawthorn hedges. This 
exhibition of wealth and beauty 


shows us the fact that in 
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he hawthorn we have a good reliable material for parti- 
tioning and enclosing large tracts of land, and that all we 
want to know in order to possess these two elements is how 
to plant, train, and cultivate the same so that it may prove 
a success, 

In the first attempts with this plant, in the days of “‘long, 
long ago,” the seeds were procured from England and 
planted. In later times the plants were, at a very small 
cost, imported and planted, and now these plants can be 
raised here in any quantities, and are ready for the hand of 
the planter at any time, and are of a superior quality. 

In order to have a good buckthorn hedge the ground 
should be prepared in the same manner—by deep trenching 
and mellowing—as for the osage orange. In fact, the treat- 
ment given to the orange will not fail if given to the buck- 
thorn. The plants should not be too closely together; but 
as soon as set I recommend the mulching of the same deeply 
with leaves, straw, or, if I can have it given me, tan bark. 
After the starting of these plants the future trimming is 
the main thing to be carefully carried out. For the first 
three years but little is to be done, but this little is all im- 
portant. 

Culture.—Keep the hedge entirely free from weeds of 
every kind. If possible, as it will be on prairie land, run 
your cultivator as often as once a week each side your 
hedge, and let the boys follow after with a narrow hoe 
and remove every green thing from the row. Let all the 
shoots grow that push upwards, as you will want them 
next year. When you mulch deeply this treatment will 
prabably be unnecessary. During the first year let your 
hedge grow untouched, and firmly fix their rootlets in the 
earth. Next year you can with safety apply your pruning 
knife by cutting the hedge row back to within two or three 
inches of the ground, and the next year, or wherever they 
have sent out new shoots, cut them back again to three 
inches of the starting place of these shoots, and always be 
careful to leave from one to three inches of the new wood. 

Some have recommended thgt the hedge be trimmed the 
first season of planting. My own experience has led me 
to adopt a let alone theory for the first year. By pursuing 
the above you cannot fail in securing a permanent. beau- 
tiful, and strong hawthorn hedge, such as will delight the 
eye in surnmer and winter. 

In our last paper we spoke of the osage orange in gen- 
eral terms as a good plant for the hedge. We are quite 
well aware that notwithstanding the great value of this 
plant for hedge use, itis comparatively not sufficiently un- 
derstood. We have no doubt, from personal observation 
and information grounded. upon conversations with men 
who have used the same for hedges, that it will, if properly 
treated, stand our winters, certainly as far north as Chi- 
cago. We shall devote a special paper to the treatment of 
this plant in the course of this work. 

OLLIPOD QUILL. 


OO oo 

—ORANGE CULTURE IN FLORmA.—Trees can be had at 
some wild groves for the getting. At others, ten to twenty- 
five cents each is the price. An ordinary sail-boat will 
carry thirty to seventy-five trees, averaging two inches in di- 
ameter, and a round trip of twenty to forty miles can be made 
with a load in three or four days. If judiciously taken up, 
carefully handled, and properly planted, from January 
until March, and the sweet bud put in in May or June, they 
will grow three or four feet the same year, and sometimes 
will bear the next. Nearly all will bear the third year, 
with proper attention, and the fifth will reimburse all ex- 
penses. From the present stand-point, looking through 
the experience of others, and taking success as a guide, 
and error as a etn a straighter and shorter path, (fast 
becoming a plain, well-beatcn highway,) can be taken to 
success. Sweet seedlings, from three to five years old, cost 
twenty-five cents to one dollar each, according to age and 
size. They are hardy, rapid growers, and wadinlby bear the 
seventh year. The effects of budding or grafting is the 
same on them as the sour tree. Field crops are usually 
made three or four years, widening each year the space 
between the rows and trees. 

The past has presented no difficulty in the way of orange 
culture, which energy and good judgment will not over- 
come,—Rural Carolinian, 





SLEEPING IN ACOLD ROOM. 


—_—__>__—_- 
ALL’S Journal of Heaiti says that cold bed chambers 
always imperil health and invite diseases. Robust 
persons may safely sleep in a temperature of forty or under, 
but the old, the infant, and the frail should never sleep in 
a room where the atmosphere is much under fifty degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

All know the danger of going direct into the cold from 
avery warm room. Very few rooms, churches, theatres, 
and the like are ever warmer than seventy degrees. If it 
is freezing out of doors it is thirty degrees—the difference 
being forty degrees more. Persons will be chilled by such 
a bene in ten minutes, although they may be actively 
walking. 

But to lie still in bed, nothing to promote the circulation, 
and to breathe for hours an atmosphere of forty and even 
fifty degrees, when the lungs are oe at ninety-eight, is 
too great a change. Many persons w: up inthe morn- 
ing with inflammation of the lungs who went to bed well, 
and are surprised that this should be the case. The cause 
ee f often be found in sl ina room the window of 
which has been foolishly ho 
water cure journals of the country have done an incalcula- 
ble injury by the blind and indiscriminate advice of hoist- 
ibe tale secu ba’ otheyiians during 

e everywhere, the of the 
year when fires are kept burning, to avoid hoisting outside 
windows. It is safer and better to leave the chamber door 
open, as also the fireplace—then there is a draft up the 


, While the room is not so likely to 
If there is some fire in the room all night ‘veer oes 
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Aatural History. 
—>——— 
THE SEA LIONS AT THECENTRAL PARK 
— + 
VISITOR to the Central Park happening to be inthe 
neighborhood of the Menagerie about half-past three 
P.M. would naturally be drawn by the crowd to a large tank 
containing the two Sea Lions. It is their dinner hour, and 
if a favorable position to witness the meal can be obtained, 
(for the spectators are early on the ground), it would prove 
extremely interesting. Some time before the approach of 
the keeper, the lions are on the gui vive and manifest their 
impatience by repeated barks. 

When the food, which consists of different varieties of 
fish, such as cod, herring and weak fish, (the cod weighing 
sometimes as much as four and a half pounds), is finally 
brought, they swallow it with a decided gusto dispensing 
with the process of mastication. When the meal is finished 
they show their satisfaction by dashing about in the water 
for two or three hours, after which they remain on the 
platform until the next morning. These Sea Lions, 
Eumetopias stelleré, were placed on exhibition last April and 
are natives of the Pacific Ocean, north of the equator. 
Their color is of a reddish brown, their hair is straight and 
coarse, without any growth of under-fur, the nose, palms, 
soles, and digital ‘flaps naked and black, whiskers cylin- 
drical long and whitish, ears short pointed and cfirled, eyes 
large, iris black surrounded with a white ring, the fore 
limbs large and triangular, terminating in a thick membran- 
ous flap and situated almost in the centre of the body. The 
hind limbs are broad, the width at the toes nearly equaling 
the length of the foot, toes terminating in strong cartilag- 
inous flaps deeply indented, the three middle ones having 
well developed nails, the outer two provided with horny 
disks or rudimentary nails. The hind feet sre always 
directed forward when the animal is at rest. 

Their mode of locomotion on the ground is by raising 
themselves on their fore limbs and placing the hind limbs 
forward. The larger of the two lions measures about nine 
feet in length and five feet in girth. The length of fore 
flipper is twenty-eight inches; hind flipper, twenty-four 
inches; weight, about nine hundred pounds. Their bark, 
which is very peculiar, can be heard distinctly in the night 
at the distance of nearly a mile. 

Having given this much space to our sea lions, a brief 
description of the genus may not be out of place. The 
color varies from pale yellowish brown to reddish brown, 
and varies much not only according to age but also accord- 
ing to sex. Full grown males measure from twelve to 
fifteen feet in length, and weigh from twelve to fifteen 
hundred pounds. The females seldom attain more than 
one quarter the weight of a male. About the first of April 
they commence to visit the breeding grounds, the old males 
going first and selecting their places on the island, Shortly 
after the females follow and as soon as a female reaches the 
shore, the nearest male goes down to meet her and escorts 
her to his plot. In a few days after landing the female 
gives birth to one pup, weighing about six pounds, The 
period of gestation is about twelve months. They exist a 
long time without food, remaining during the breeding 
season some two months on the shore without going into the 
water, consuming their own fat, finally leaving at the end 
of the season, greatly emaciated. One lion has remained 
in the menagerie over thirty days without eating, being sick 
at the time it was received. The sea lions that are seen in 
the travelling menageries of this country are mostly pro- 
cured by the fishermen in San Francisco Bay and sold to 
Mr. Woodward, of Woodward Gardens, San Francisco, 
who disposes of them again at the rate of one dollar per 


pound. W. A. Conxun. 
+ : 


—It is almost impossible to rear a young hippotamus, but 
it has lately been discovered that the mother suckles her 
young under the water, and in future it may not prove so 
difficult a task. Out of eleven produced in Amsterdam 
only one lived, and when nine months old it brought a 
thousand pounds to go to America; but the man who 
bought it stopped in London and exhibited it at sixpence 
a head at the Crystal Palace, and while there the Crystal 
Palace caught fire, and the only hippopotamus ever reared 
in Europe was roasted. 





—The Parisians have anticipated our own movement in 
the matter, and are now constructing an aquarium in the 
Champs Elysées to rival those of Brighton, Sydenham, and 


Berlin. The aquarium proper is to be supplemented by a 
museum of fishing-utensile, and an onsedibavless “4 


ment where extinct fishes are to be represented artifi 

with the natural surroundings of the in which they 
sad. lb cxposaad tans the hegensiam Wak Deena 
an ex t the jum Ww 

June of next year.—A in Journal, 


An English rural sportsman being asked an old lady 
with rather confused ideas as to horses a if 
was a hunter, said ‘‘ it was half hunter 
eg around till he found food, and then set down 
eat it?’ < 


—Two beautitul engravings given with every copy of 
Forgst AND STREAM. Sec advertisement. 

—There is good sleighing now pretty much all through 
Canada, and the curling clubs are preparing for this favor- 
ite winter pastime. 

—Persons who may wish to get up a club, forthe Forzsr 
AND STREAM, can select any article on our list of prizes. 
There never was such an opportunity to secure a fine rifle 
made by the best makers in the United States. See adver- 
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Ghe Bennel. 


—The silent system of dog-breaking, as practiced by the 
best trainers’ abroad, will be found very interesting, and 
give some of our noisy sportsmen a thorough insight into 
the method of training pointers, setters and other breeds of 
dogs. We quote from a gentleman in the Field:— 

“The kennel consisted of about thirty pointers, setters, 
retrievers, and about half a dozen cross-bred setters and re- 
trievers, rough, hard, wiry-looking animals, which the 
keeper told me: he used for winter shooting, and for that 
work preferred them to all others, as they stand the wet and 
cold better than any other dogs, and are most useful in 
making a varied bag. After breakfast on the morning of 
my arrival, at the keeper’s neat and comfortable cottage, I 
was introduced to Tom the breaker (who scarcely does any- 
thing else, and indeed he has his hands full), who was told 
to take out three brace of setters, and away we went to the 
hills. The way they worked, and the quiet, artistic man- 
ner in which they were handled, perfectly astonished and 
delighted me. The heather was first rate and birds plenti- 
ful; and I am told that in these islands they never pack and 
lie well to dogs even till the end of the season, which, of 
course, is a great thing for dog breaking. After luncheon 
we had out three brace of the half-bred ones. They cer- 
tainly were not much to my taste as far as their appearance 
went, but their breaking and performance were beyond all 
praise. They were taken out in couples, and when we got 
on the ground one brace (only nine months old) were un- 
coupled and sent to work; they quartered their ground 
well, wen at a good pace, and found their birds in good 
form, but without the style and dash in their gallop cf the 
true-bred setter, and without that beautiful working of the 
stern which is so expressive in my favorite breed, the 
setter. These dogs, although so young, were quite perfect 
in backing and standing, and if a hare jumped up or crossed 
their path, they dropped as if shot without a word or a 
sign. These half-bred ones can all be worked like regular 
retrievers, as, if called to heel, they never offer to move 
without an order under any circumstances whatever. 

Tom commences his work at six o'clock in the morning 
by taking the whole team out on the roads for two hours’ 
exercise, and they are then allowed to run about, play, and 
enjoy themselves pretty freely; but after breakfast the day’s 
drill commences by three brace at a time being taken out; 
one brace is set to work, and the other two to follow at heel 
in couples. When a point is got they are dropped instantly, 
and not allowed to move from that spot one single inch till 
the birds have been sprung, and they get a beckon with the 
finger to come on. One reason why Tom gets every dog in 
his hands to such perfection is that he never allows a single 
fault, however trivial, to be overlooked, and will have the 
lesson, whatever it is, perfect before giving it up. He is 
possessed of great patience, untiring walking powers, and 
wonderful perseverance; and, although he is strict almost 
to severity with his dogs, he soon gains their confidence, 
und they all love him, and yield him implicit obedience. 
After the spring breaking is over, and birds beginning to 
nest, Tom takes all his dogs by turns to some ground where 
the birds do not nest, and which is a resort of the old cocks, 
and there practises them in dropping to shot (an old horse 
pistol, which makes a wonderful report)—not ten or a dozen 
times only, but fifty times if it is necessary, until they all 
drop as a matter of course instantly, and without a word or 
a signal. Dog-breakers may say we can all do this; so they 
can; but how often do we see it, and how few there are 
who will take the pains and do the hard work which it 
entails? There is no holloaing or noise with Tom—his is 
the silent system, and no mistake; and he possesses more 
tact, innate knowledge, and real love of the art of dog- 
breaking than any man I have ever seen, and I hope next 
spring to see him and some of his team at some of the south 
country meetings, when the old stagers must look alive to 
hold their own. After the regular grouse shooting is over, 
Tom, who is afi excellent shot, kilis from eighty to a hun- 
dred head of all sorts of game every week over his dogs. 
Practice makes perfect, and here they get it to the truth.” 

—Tbat beautiful suburb of St. Louis, Cote Brilliante, has 
just been. stirred by a ripple of excitement. The house of 
Colonel Hawk is concealed by dense shrubbery. Night 
before last it happened to be occupied only by Miss Clara 
Hawk, a young lady of eae and a female house servant. 
About midnight Miss Hawk, being suddenly awakened by 

‘unusual sounds, saw-a man<in front of cr window, who 
had already moved the blind, aud was about to effect an 
entrance. She seized a revolver, which slie had under her 
pillow, and, fired a shot at the intruder, wide of the mark. 
A sécond shot, before she had recovered her aplomb, was 
equally unfortunate. The pistol not only failed in its 
deddly mission; but sent its ball through the palm of the 
young lady’s\hand. The thief attempted to beat a retreat. 
But this was not.soeasy. A huge dog which guards the 
premises had been aroused by the heavy skirmish fire, and 
now appeared on the scene by way of the left lower en- 
trance. The thief madeé for the nearest tree, and enconsed 
himself where he would be safe from the attack of any 
dangerous domestic animal,"and also far enough from the 
tiouse to besecure from!ordinary pistol practice. The oc- 
clupants of the house were terrified, not knowing the num- 
ver of assailants, and not quite certain of the fidelity and 
powers \of their out-door auxiliary. Neither was there any 

rance of assistance from the neighbors. The dog 
kept his place under the tree; the man kept his seat in the 
branches, and if he had any partners they made no apparent 
effort ‘to relieve him; so the hours dragged slowly away 
until) morning, when the dog, fully satisfied in conscience 
by his long vigil, retired fo his kennel, and the thief got 
down from his ‘perch and stole away in the early dawn. 
Miss ‘Hawk ib the morning coolly told the story to the 
neighbors,"and, coming into the city, had her hand dressed. 


—St. Louts@lobe, 


—If ever there was a good excuse for not getting a paper 
out on time it is tiat-6ffered by the Panama Siar and 
Herald. "The editor says that the Government troops were 
keeping up-a cotitinttous fire on the door of his sitting 
room, and half a dozen shots did not vary three feet in’ 
striking. “To ‘this annoyance,” he says, ‘‘we must attrib- 
uie our delay in getting out this edition, for it is diiicult 





-torpetsuade men to work under a steady and dangerous 
fire.” 


— 0 
Schools subscribing ‘to Forest anp Stream can get 


“ChE West*foot Ball, the Rugby. ‘See advertisement. 
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AE 
—The great race at Ocean View Park, San Francisco, Cal., 
for a purse and stake of $2,000 for all ages, $2,000 entrance, 


closed with eight nominations; four of which came to the 
Nett value of the stake 
$20,000. The day was lovely in the extreme, and by 12 
o’clock the grand rus) had fairly set in, and an immense 
assemblage of vehicles, horse and foot came down over the 
hill leading to Ocean Park. Conveyances of all descriptions 
form the four-in-hand drag to the mule cart blocked up the 
way. Suflice it to say it was the grandest event ever seen 


post. Distance, four mile heats. 


in California, and at half-past one, at a moderate estimate, 


there was upwards of 12,000 people in the Park. The 


starters were Thad. Stevens, of California; True Blue, of 


New York; Joe. Daniels, of Michigan; and Mamie Hall, of 


California. In the first heat Thad. Stevens took the pole, 


True Blue next, Mamie Hall third, and Joe Daniels on the 


outside. Mamie Hall won the first mile, with Thad. 
Stevens second, and True Blue third. 


mile—True Blue first, Joe Daniels second, Thad. Stevens 
third. 


Blue second, Thad. Stevens third. Time of heat, 7:45. 


The horses started for the second heat at five minutes to 


four. Thad. Stevens won the first mile by three lengths, 
True Blue second, and Daniels five lengths. 


same. On third mile all of the horses crossed the scere in 
close company, Thad. a neck ahead. 


crowding on the last half. True Blue shoved ahead and 


opened a gap of five lengths, which he held in crossing the 
In the third heat Thad. took the lead 
again, True Blue and Daniels running neck and neck. The 


score. Time, 8:08. 
second mile was a close run between the three, A. the first 
quarter of the fourth mile, — Blue failed, fell. behind, 
and was speedily lost in the'Uistance. 

his best and parted company with Daniels, crossing the 


score nearly ten lengths ahead. Time, 7:57. The race was 


now between Stevens and Daniels, the first favorite in the 
great race, True Bule having been distanced through the 
misfortune of putting his foot in a gopher hole, and was 
He was soon removed and the 


lying disabled on the track. 
course cleared for the final heat. A capital start was effect- 
ed, but Thad. Stevens soon pulled four lengths ahead, and 


was gaining steadily, when the horses disappeared in the 


gathering darkness. On the first mile Thad. Stevens passed 


the score thirty yards in advance. 


down the home-stretch. 
had about the same advantage. Again the clatter of hoofs 
was heard, and Thad. Stevens came dashing in thirty yards 
in advance, the winner of the heatandrace. Time, 8:20. 


—The autuma running meeting at Point Breeze Park near 
The day was 


Philadelphia took place on November 13th. 
very cold and the racing was of a more than average order. 


The first race was a hurdle race, purse of $500, distance two 
There were three entries, George 


miles over etght hurdles. 
West, Tammany and Crown Prince. The horses had, an 
even start, after the first hurdle had been jumped George 
West took the lead and maintained it until six hurdles were 
passed, when Tammany rushed to the side of George West, 
both horses jumping the last hurdle together, when it be- 
came a race on the flat, George West now showed his ex- 
cellent form and won the race by alength. Time, 4:31. 
The second race was a dash of a mile, fora purse of $500. 
Three horses entered and started, Lizzie Lucas, Hattie 
O’Neil and Ortolan. Lizzie Lucas ran from end to end on 
a heavy track in the fast time of 1:46}. The third race was 
for all ages, mile heats, Minnie Mc, Artist and Hattie 
O’Neil started. Minnie Me took the lead on both heats, 
and won very easily as she liked in 1:54—1:54. 

—The fall meeting at White Plains, Westchester Co., N. 
Y., came off on November 13th. The track was in excel- 
lent condition. The first trot was for a purse of $300, for 
horses that had never beaten 2:50, mile heats. Five horses 
started, Lela Blanche distanced all of them and-won the 
race in grand style. Time, 2:414. The second event was 
for a purse of $500,%for horses that had never beaten 2:26, 
mile heats, best three in five in harness. Four horses started, 
Joe Brown winning the first and third heats, Blanche the 
fourth and fifth heats, and the second a ‘‘ dead” heat be- 
tween Joe Brown and Charley Green, when darkness com- 
ing on, the race was postponed. The second day Blanche 
won the sixth heat and race. The second race was the 
purse of $400, for horses that had never beaten 2:35, mile 
heats, best three in five, in harness; $200 to the first. En- 
tered nine horses, five of which came tothe post. Ella 
Millard won the first heat, Tanner Boy the second and fifth, 
Fred Tyler the third, Ben Smith the fourth, and then Tan- 
ner Boy and Ben Smith made a ‘‘dead” heat in the sixth, 
when darkness coming on, the driver of Tanner Boy has 
claimed the race; it is undecided. 





—If the complications with Spain do not become serious, 
it seems to be probable that the government will send out a 
vessel this coming spring to Behring’s Straits. 





——— 

—There died lately in Paris Jules Pierre Verroux, an 
ornithologist, who has been attached for quite a long series 
of years to the Jardin des Plantes. _M. Verroux was a 
member of the firm of the Messrs. Verroux, so well known 
to all naturalists. American ornithologists -when visiting 


‘the fine: colléctions at the Jardin des Plantes have often - 


availed themselves of M, Verroux’s services. Saeed 


t 


Second mile—True 
Blue first, Mamie Hall second, Joe Daniels third. Third 


Fourth mile—Joe Daniels first by twolengths, True 


On the second 
mile the relative positions of the horses were about the 


On the fourth mile 
Thad. and True Blue were neck and neck, Joe Daniels 


Thad. pulled out at 


The crowd awaited 
anxiously the reappearance as the foaming, steeds came 
At the second mile Thad. Stevens 
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Athletic Pasties. 
——_—_--———_ 
ES” Secretaries of University and 0 sore Clube will please mai 


their reports not later than Monday in 
cemmmeremntiencnatines 


—Skates, croquet, cricket, archery, foot balls, Reming- 
ton, Sharpe and Ward Burton rifles, single and double- 
barrel guns, books and engravings offered to subscribers. 
See advertisement, 

—The organ of Harvard University out-door sports, the 
Advocate, gives certain reasons for not sending delegates to 
the Foot Ball Convention held recently in New York. We 
have read it carefully and fail to see the ‘‘fundamental” or 
‘‘vital” points in their rules which would prevent them from 
joining the Convention. If they wish to act the part of 
playing a ‘‘solo,” no one will interfere with them. It ap- 
pears to us that if Harvard would reconsider their determi- 
nation and join the Convention, the additional strength and 
morale they would give, would add materially to the 
furtherance of Athletic Pastimes throughout the Union. 
We quote:— 

‘*Tt seems to us that the result of the Convention fully 
justifies our action. It shows how fruitless it would have 
been for us to have asserted our rules before the represen- 
tatives of the other colleges, whose games all differ so rad- 
ically from ours, while resembling each other in all vital 
points. In the light of this result we fail to feel, as Yale 
does, that ‘it seems a little strange that any college priding 
itself on foot ball should refuse to send delegates to a meet- 
ing whose prime object was to adopt a set of rules which 
should be entirely satisfactory to all the colleges concerned, 
and to place foot ball on a firmer and more scientific basis 
than has heretofore existed.’ Undoubtedly the prime ob- 
ject of the Convention was to adopt such a set of rules, and 
for this very reason—that we saw not the remotest chance 
of the attainment of this object, if we had any voice in the 
matter—we declined to join the Convention. We are mod- 
est enough to think that the loss from our action in this, if 
loss there he to any one, will be ours. We here reprint our 
Rules :— 

RULES OF THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY FOOT-BALL CLUB. 

1. The number of players on each side shall be not less 
than ten and not more than fifteen. 

2. The grounds shall be not less than 350, nor more than 
450 feet in length, and not less than 225, nor more than 325 
feet in width. 

; 8. There shall be two end boundaries and two side boun- 
daries. 

4, The two end boundaries shall form the goals. To win 
a game, the ball must strike the ground beyond either goal, 
ae over it on the fly; but no game can be won ona fair 

ick. 

5. When the ball passes over either side boundary, it 
shall be considered dead; and the player first holding it 
shall be entitled to a fair lick, and shall carry the ball with- 
in the bounds at..right angles to the houndary line at the 
spot where it first struck. 

6. When the ball passes over either goal, in any manner 
other than to win a game, it shall be considered dead, as in 
No. 5, and may be placed anywhere within a line drawn 
parallel to the goal, and ten feet distant from it. 

7. The winners of the toss shall have either the warning 
kick or the choice of goals. The warning kick shall be 
taken from a point half way between the two goals. 

8. Any player is allowed to catch or pick up the ball. 
No player is allowed to run with or ‘‘ baby” the ball, 
unless pursued by an opponent, and then only while so 
pursued. 

9. No player is alowed to throw or pass the ball to an- 
other player, unless pursued by an opponent. 

10. No lurking, striking, hacking, trpping, nor butting 
among the players is allowed. > 

11. Any player, when on the adversary's side of the ball, 
must either walk toward the ball, or must walk toward his 
own goal, ina line at right ace with that goal. Any 
player not complying with this law shall be considered as 
lurking, and shall not be allowed to touch the ball until he 
has reached a point on his own side of the ball. 

12. A match shall consist of five games. The side win- 
ning three games out of the five shall be the winners of said 
match. 

18. Each side shall appoint an umpire, who shall select in 
turn a referee. 

14. It shall be the duty of the umpires to settle all dis- 
putes, see that the rules of the game are complied with, 
name the victors in all matches, and perform in short all 
the ordiaary duties of an umpire. 

15. The referee shall be applied to when the umpires dis- 
agree, and his decision shall be final. 

Yale’s organ asserts that the games of the different col- 
leges differed materially. To us, the differences in the 
Rules of the colleges at the Convention seemed trivial; the 


variations being chiefly in the details of the game, such 
points as the‘length of the grounds, or the distance be- 
We should gladly make such 


tween the area aaeto 


changes as t in our Rujes, if so inter-collegiate matches 
could be arranged. But our game differs so fundamentally 
from that of the other colleges, that no compromise could 
be effected. We must either sacrifice entirely the principles 
of our game and learn a new one, or abandon all thought of 
inter-collegiate matches. We have chosen the lat‘er alter- 
native.” 

—At the annual athletic games of the Toronto Cricket 
Club, held in that city on the 8th instant, T. C. Blake 
walked a mile in nine minutes twenty-eight seconds; J. 
Buchanan made a running high jump of four feet nine 
inches; and Mr. Henry ran a mile in four minutes fifty-two 
seconds. 

—A correspondent favors us with the following review 
of the base ball season at Princeton College:—The ball 
season of 1873 was ushered in very inauspiciously for 
Princeton College. ae only four men left from the pre- 
ceding year, and five select, the chances for success 
seemed very limited. But with an energy which has al- 
ways characterized the action of old Nassau Hall, and a 
Captain more truly devoted to and efficient in his labors, 
few nines can claim an equal. The men were selected and 
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trained to such a degree of perfection that they reaped the 












































; rewards of their labors, and have a record to show of which | erage 5 45-71. Largest runs—Bessunger, 45° and 44; Sny- 
™ Princeton may well be proud. Since the opening of the | der, 40 and 36, In the second game, between Garnier and 
season the Princeton nine have played nine games with Sloss#h, Garnier won the lead. The game was closely con- 
i3- amateur clubs and four with professionals, of which it | tested and interesting throughout, first one and then the 
] P g throughout, fi 
v- has won nine, as follows:— other leading, and each doing. considerable safety business 
TS, May 5.—Princeton vs. Chelsea, Brooklyn. .................0.0008 12 to ; toward the close. Garnier finally won in his forty-fourth 
| 7 3 * : * ‘ : 
' May sh. Prinonton ve, Harvard Collages... oscec, Ae 1 | Mean sein: S08 Yo: Eloancaty” 900; winnery avery, 8 
i May 24.—Princeton vs. Resolute (professional)................+.. 6to 2 1-11; Slossons, 9 3-43. Largest runs—Garnier, ‘42, 50, and 
to June 7.—Princeton vs. Lafayette College....... ........0.20e eee 2% to11 | 77; Slosson, 44, 37, and 40. 
Ve Sep. 27.—Princeton vs. Irvington, N.J... . 2.240.665. cesses ees BI tO F The first game at night was between Ubassy and Joseph 
or eS ee — Brooklyn, (11 innings)............ ao \* | Dion, and attracted the attention of a large audience. In 
ct. 16.—Prix vs. Res CAS tra ge A «alee aoe calan acl oenauiiia ‘ we ‘ 
-” Oct, th _Prineston vo, Sod College Re Te eae tees 18to 4 | Stringing for the lead Ubassy won, and started off. with a 
of Pe of 3, Dion following with 12. In the ninth inning 
io ls Bie od Celene Oe Ubassy ran 56, and in the next 30, turning his first hundred, 
A May 10.—Princeton Nis MR COINS ola eS a 0's sani Rene so. ae Dion making only single counts. Ubassy turned his second 
” June 12.—Princeton vs. Athletic (professional)... .........---... 6 to 22 | string in the twenty-second inning, his score standing 221 
the Oct. 14.—Princeton vs. Atlantic (professional). ..........--..++.++ 8to16 | to Dion’s 67. In the thirty-second inning Ubassy, with a 
yn. Nov, 7.—Princeton vs. Athletic (professional), 5 BOD 2 p<05-y 8 mA run of 59, turned into the homestretch, and in the forty- 
11to52 | Sixth inning, with a run of 26, won the game. Dion, who 
lly Total vane, Seneatiele, Mpg sean turned into his first hundred only in the twenty-ninth in- 
ve ase hits, . . nts, 7 ° ee - « 
n- Among this list, it will be noticed, are four intercolle- oa ® egg ba dine relies _ ae omy standing at the 
a- ciate games for the college championship, of which Prince- On ‘Woieaihies a th the aoa iil re het weeit’ Cdabdtieg 
al ton has achieved three victories, that over Harvard being asd Sn hed. tad’ ia oda it iy the formes in thikty-ate 
le the finest amateur game on record. Time and space will choo the esd Vaan y 400 to v. 1 a SWiases'c se s ee 
ng not admit of a critical description of «!l the games played, 114 ves ad nace ©, 82. 45 oui 58 pr jen 
*. yet the last is deserving of a somewhat lengthy description, , ae eae _ . 3 y 
ne oe pa wt gta, | made three double numbers, 19 being the largest. ; 
ch as showing the improvement of the Princeton nine since The scone then werk! Valmet Analia tnd Beteckder 
d last spring, when they met the Athletics and suifered a § en Tet 
_ ntet: dletatiaann intial and was close throughout, Slosson winning by 400 to 351; 
sis 7 aerere bid ‘ winner's aver 26-29. 
b- Friday, November 7, was the occasion of the second oti see ee Gene ceiseies wanda Veaibersmial auton 
id meeting of the Princeton and Athletic clubs in the base | , ee — nes 8 
. ; Slosson and Peter Snyder. Slosson won by a score of 400 
Ce ball arena. The weather was very dubious, the clouds be- to 108; The sensu bane Wat Devacen: Crdille Dien ent 
1¢ ing dark and lowering. At twelve M. the game commenced 8 a ea J ; 
2 Maurice Daly. Daly won 450 to Dion’s 250. Daly’s largest 


d with the Princeton boys at the bat, who‘ failed to score a 


iar? S 6 2, vas on 
The professionals began by their first man retiring at scorne—88, 50, 26, 8, 94, , Daty'y aesrage wes 11 15-06, 4nd 


if run. Son’e Y 1. : ; * 

ir first, when, by the good batting of Anson, andethe poor Dion's v1-7. The first wee the wet aoe nd cas between 
playing of the centre fielder and short stop, they placed — a cae ame ‘ nm ape ee 
four runs to their credit. The next iuning was a repetition wecLtataeeatre re ae ee en ae 

S$ of the first as regards totals, though G. Mann, by a fine two Nae the amuak best aad tae ae atin 
base fair foul hit, and Williamson, by a poor throw of An- ; ger Pe ; : : : 

n got bases. The Athletics yielded the “ash” in one orty-third inning he made 27; but Garnier followed with 

io ons "eae e : ’ | 32, and ran the game out, Dion being 344. The winning 


e two, three order, Woods making a fine one hand pick up 
in this inning. The third inning passed with still no runs 
for Princeton, as also. the visitors were compelled to retire 
n with equal success, though two men had reached bases, 
. Jacobus catching a line ball and making a double play after 
one hand was out. In this inning, through error, the 
Princetons succeeded in getting the bags filled, with no 


average was 8 24-47th; Dion’s average, 7 15-47ths. The 
largest runs were—Garnier,‘82, 50 and 43; Dion, 124. 
—The Athletic Association of the Stevens’ Institute of 
Technology of Hoboken, at a meeting held Nov. 12, elected 
the following officers:—President, 5. D. Graydon, '75; Re- 


cording Secretary, H. A. Beckmeyer, ’76; Corresponding 


it : , Secreta J. M. Wallis, ’76; Treasurer, H. Duane, ’76; 

t men out, when by poor batting and a fine display of field- Capeiia ot the ‘wean Ball 20, J. E. Denton, °75; Captain of 

} ing not a man succeeded in crossing the plate. The Ath- the Base Ball 10, W. F Shetelinienael 76 ’ The Directors of 

e de a ; ‘ : ; ; , W. PB. , 76. ‘ 
eee pci witha ahewash,. eaneng ie | the Association are as follows:—Denton, °75; Vail, ’76; 

r ee ee 'evige | Kingsland, ’76; Zimmerman, ’76; Richards, ’77. 

n Rain began to fall.at this stage of the game, but play | _ m6 Foot Ball 20 of the Athletic Association of Stevens’ 


n ‘ was continued until the close of the inning, which was a | 
repetition of former blanks for Princeton, while the ‘‘blue 
: stockings” added one more run to their score. Thus, with 
? the totals at 5 to 0 in favor of the Athletics, the game was 
called. 
It is to be regretted that play was interrupted, as it bid 
? fair to bea good game. Though the college boys were 
somewhat out of trim from want of practice, they need 
. not be ashamed of their exhibition of playing, and we pre- 
dict for them an untarnished record next spring in their 
intercollegiate games. The following is the score:— 


Institute on Saturday last played a match game on the 
fields at Hoboken with a 20 from the College of the City of 


New York, which resulted in a victory to the Stevens’ men. 
who scored three out of the five games. Time, 


and ten minutes, from 2:30, P. M. 
Che BPlagazines. 


— 

Tue First GrReENADIER OF FrRANCE.—The colonel of the 
46th of the line (French) has re-established an old tradition 
in his regiment. On June 27th, on the heights of Ober- 


M. C, 
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______ PRINCETON. ears 6 ATHLETIC. haussen, Lotour d’Auvergne, first Grenadier of France, was 
PLAYERS. | 8. |1B.|P.0} A. | PLAYERS, R. \1z.\p.o| a. | killed by the lance of an Uhlan, and died with his face to 
———— a ae . | mobs the foe. His loss was deeply deplored by the army, and all 

aaa he td PER : | : i t [Bactin, Db. §| 1 | the soldiers subscribed a day’s pay to purchase a silver urn, 
VanDeventer, r. f...|.0}0| 0} 0 jAnson, 3b... 0/0 | in which was placed the heart of their deceased comrade. 
ruyere, 1 b. -|9 | 9 $ 8 ane i >. § 9 For a long time this urn was carried at the head of the com- 
G: Mam, 8 mt | aie ka | : faces ae. a : 16 Rone ead Wis asks of Ratear “aharvergies imoraties 
illiamson, |. f..... | eusendeifer, c. f.... ’ 
Jacobus, 2b......... 0| 0] 3] 1 |Reach, r. 0|0 | at muster. Thts old custom has now beenrenewed. Latour 
M. Mann, p......... | 0} 0} 0| 8 |McMullin, p ®}1 | d@Auvergne belonged to the house of Bouillon, as did 
WGN Ghat oats 10|2 (156) Total.............. 15|8 | Turenne; he joined the army in 1767, fought against the 
g Ret oeCi Tarts English, and first distinguished himself at the siege of Port 
WS tae : INNINGS. i Mahon. He accepted the revolution, and fought’as a cap- 
CLUBS. [ 1} 2) 3/4 6 | 7 | 8/9 |rorais. | tain in the army of the Alps, and he afterwards commanded 
ne i Iolo t alto lalolal a 6| the ‘Infernal column,” composed of 8,000 Grenadiers. In 
WebmaRNOGhs Sih), oid: cake bids 01;0};0)};0;0);0/0/;0;0 0 5 
AMOR, cssiecs tees 4 O}olol1}olololol 5 the gear 93 he was nearly being dragged before a revolu- 
Unales, Oramfond. "TA of Paaesion Oalioan Gab tionary committee and executed as a noble, but his : oldiers 
Time of Game, one licar. See Ve: saved him from the scaffold. He embarked on board a 
First base by errors, Princeton, 5; Athletic. 6. Breton vessel, was captured by the English, and sent to thie 
Runs earned, Princeton, 0; Athletic, 0. : hulks. On returning to France he-was offered a pension 
CHAMPION. and took to stud hile thus engaged he learned that the 


only son of an old friend had been taken by the conscrip- 
tion, and he insisted on replacing him; he joined the army 
of the Rhine, commanded by Massena, and though fifty- 
three years of age, distinguished himself nearly every day. 
Bonaparte wished to make him a gereral of division, but ite 
refused to accept any grade, and hence the title conferred 
upon him by Carnot, of First Grenadier of the Republic. 
Bonaparte added a sword of honor. It was with great diffi- 
culty that the veteran could be persuaded to accept these 
distinctions, andl Napoleon declared that, had he been king 
of France, he would have made Latour d’Auvergne a mar- 
shal. A week afterwards he fell. The urn containing his 
heart was at a later date deposited in the Pantheon, but it 
was withdrawn di the restoration, and afterwards be- 
came a cause of litigation between two branches of the family 
—for it was worth 60,000 francs! 


; —_—-. -— eg 
—A complete set of the best English cricketing imple- 
ments can be had by subscribing to Forest AND Stream; 
or or 


Carrier Piczons ror War Communications.—The 

oe of pi , at the close ote rae F. articles 
on the use eons as letter-carriers the im ce 
of their use in madera calls attention to the fae 
that the events of the Franco- jan war have demon- 
strated that even large and well armed fortifications may 
find themselves cut off from all. communication. with the 
outside world. Metz and Paris were eras of f , and 
the absolute. want of communication, which prevented a 


* 


—The Columbia and Rutgers colleges played a match 
game of foot ball on Saturday, November 15th, on tlie 
grounds of the St. George’s Cricket Club at Hoboken. Co- 
lumbia won the game. The following are the names of the 
twenties :—Columbia—King (captain), Cornell, Adams, Hur- 
ry, Walbridge, Bach, Radford, Leonowen, Kent, Weeks, 
George, Simmonds, Root, Lindley, McMain, Morewood, 
Field, Smith, Rhodes, and Price. Rutgers—Lydecker 
(captain), Hendrickson, Fischer, Van Aken, Walser, Mar- 
tyne, Wyckoff, Ross, Kamble, Anderson, Lyall, Davis, 
Price, Fuller, P. Vansant, Watson, Vreeland, Stotts, Hawx- 
hurst, and H. Faller. The judges were Mr. Faston for 
Rutgers, and Marshall for Columbia. Referee, Mr. John- 

é son. 

: —A foot race for $1,000 aside and the championship of 
America, between John Allison, of Connecticut, and Henry 
Crandail, of Niles, Michigan, was run at Washington Park, 
Providence, on November 14th, and won by five inches by 
Allison. Distance, 125 yards; time, fifteen seconds. 

—The Chicago Billiard Tournament is progressing, and 
meets with success, On November 14th Ubassy beat Sny- 
der, the score standing 400 to 321. The winner’s average 
was 5 60-68. His highest run was 57. : 

In this day’s playing John Bessunger defeated Peter Sny- 











der in 71 innings, scoring 400 to Snyder's $81; winner's av- 


one hour | 








scribing to Forest anp Stream. See advertisement. - 




















































concurrence of action, or agreement as to the operations to 
be made, is to be regarded as the main reason for the final 
capitulation of the Rhine atmy. Had they been acquainted 
with the value of the carrier pigeote before the war, our 
cotemporary argues, and established a mail route between 
these two important fortresses, the communication between 
them would have remained unbroken, and the issue of the 
whole campaign perhaps less unfavorable for the French. 
In view of the inaportant services rendered by the winged 
letter-carrierg, eyen in their imperfect organization, during 
the siege of , the French government, at the sugges- 
tion of General Ragou, has determined to establish pigeon 
stations in most of the French forts. In the Jardin d’Accli- 
matation at Paris several thousand trained pigeons are 
housed, the breod of which will be distributed among the 
various forts as soon as ‘possible. The recognition of the 
importance of the use of pigeons as letter-carriers is not 
confined to France, Germany has established a central 
depot at Berlin, under the direction of Dr. Bodinus, and 
post-stations at Cologne, Metz, and Strasburg. Should 
satisfactory results follow here, pigeon stations will be es- 
tablished at all the Prussian forts.—Army and Navy Jour- 


nu. 
Auswers Co Correspondents, 


[We shall endeavor in this department to impart and hope to receive 
auch information as may be of service to amateur and professional sports- 
men. We will cheerfully answer all reasonable questions that fall within 
the scope of this paper, designating localities for good hunting, fish- 
ing, and trapping, and giving adviceana imatructions as to outfits, im 
plements, routes, distances, seasons, . 









, expenses, remedies, traits, species 
governing rules, etc. All branches > hme a ena craft will receive 
attention. Anonymous communica noticed.| 


o>-_-—— 

M. N.—See our third and seventh numbers. 
jects. 

H. N.—Gatlin gun entirely beyond our range of subjects. 
Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, New York. 

MeEapow Lark, Washington, D. C.—We are making up some prizes 
for our friends. See this week’s issue. 

Tuos. 8. SteELE, Hartford, Connecticut.—No practical sportsman 
doubts the ability of a good gunsmith to make a hard shooting breech 
loader out of a pair of fine quality muzzle loading barrels. 

X. X.—1. Charges of breech loaders may arise from over sensitive car- 
tridges. 2. Never heard of a similar case. 3. From your own account 
we regret to say your carelessness was manifest. 

InpIcENoOvs, Buffaloi—Your experiences are novel. On the Pampas 
and the banks of La Plata, some foreign European plants, notably the 
thistle, have almost overpowered indigenous vegetation. 

M. L. Jr., Mobile.—An excellent mounting to secure shells to a block. 
is to make one of starch, gum and whitening, mixed into a paste with 
alum water. 2. See answers to correspondents of this day. 

Duncan, Lexington, Ky.—Red head shooting on the Chesapeake, 
and on the bay side of Capes Henry and Charles, will not warrant any 
one taking the journey until the month of December. 

W. Liorp Jerrrtes, 34 Devonshire street, Boston. The Vixen sailea 
ove? a regular conrse for a prize, distance 28 miles, in 3 h, 19 min. 04 sec. 
The Alert and the other yachts sailed over a regular course for prizes. 

D. P. K. Lonrxe, Amherst, Mass.—The price of the beagles would be 
$35 in New York. Will answer more fally in our next issue; by thgt 
time we shall have received a letter from our London agent. ’ 

W.H.8., Washington, D. C.—Canvas backs are very plentifal on the 
Susquehanna near Hayre de Grace. Place no confidence in market gun- 
‘ners; goto a respectable hotel and acquaint the landlord with your 
wants, 

J. D. U., Maysville, California.—Dr. Wallace, of Colchester, England, 
is the best English authority on silk worms, He wrote a prize essay on 
this subjeet, received by the Entomological society, 2. There is an oak 





Also editorial on the sub- 


Address 


| feeding silk worm, called Bombyx Yama Mai. 


Two Boys, Forty-third street.—Small paper boxes, such as sre made 
for jewellers answer yery well for shells; they must be square. For very 
small and delicate shells small glass tubes can be used: Sheets of tale, 
neatly ent, may be used instead of glass. 

G., Baltimore. In the time of Linneus the brown rat was anknown in 
Sweden. Its advent then dates frem about 100 years ago. Something 
very curious about the rat is that though he will devour every other 
smaller animal he leaves the mouse untouched. Would be glad to hear 
from you. 

A ScHootmasTER.—Most. English schools, have a professional to give 
instructions in cricket. Very often the masters themselves aré adepts. 
Would, take great pleasure in recommending a. competent person td you 
in the spring. Feel most. gratefully the comipliments you pay tis.’ We 
write for schools, ' 

C. F. F., Sheriff's office, Montgemery county,—The best work on 
training dogs, &c., is the “Shot Gun and Sporting Rifle,” by “‘Stone- 
henge.’’ You can procure it at Routledge’s, 56 Walker street, N. Y. 
Price about $2. ’ 

F. A. Brown, Boston, Mass.—You ask, will afox climb agtree? A 
fox cannot climb a tree, unless he can rau up the butt, say not more than 
five feet, and so get omthe first limb, If the first branch be ten teet from 
the ground he could not get there even if hard pushed by hounds. The 
sole.and claws of the fox have no power of elongation or great’ retractioti. 

E. A. Waite, Central City, Col. Ter.—1,’ From $50’ to'$% ‘you can 
get the gun you mention, of the very best quality.’ 2) Messrs. Smith & 
Squires, 523 Broadway, are respectable and reliable dealers. 3,A $45 
breech loader is not as good as a first-class muzzle loader. At equal 
prices the. breech loader is far preferable and more_ serviceable. 

This week we have received an unusual amount of questions but with- 
out signatures to them. Some of the qnéstions ‘asked ‘are’ leading ones; 
which we should only be too happy'to ‘havé' teplied to ‘thit "ander bur 
positive rule, mnless all correspondence tous is duly authenticated with 
sighature and address, it shall herdafter go intd the waste basket, 

W. W. S., Brooklyn. —No. 59 West’ Thirty-first street, and 214 Wooster 
street, New York, are the very best places. But go yourself for the first 
time with'your horses. Principle a sound’ one.- Never allow a smith to 
burn thé horse’s hoof to fit the shoe instead of! working up the shoe.to 
fit the hoof. It is wise in anticipation of.a. coming frost for.our readers 
to have their horses’ shoes pointed and caulked;in time. 

SETTER AND Ponte, Fall River, Maes:—We cannot’ warrant or guar- 
antee dogs; but this we will be happy to do for any of our friends: place 
you in communication with our London agent, H«/Herbert, the breeder 
and raiser of the celebrated stock dog Tartar, who-will purchase the set- 
ters at different kennele. His opportunities and|jndgment are of the very 
best. 

Water-Ticu’.—Out of many recipes recommended, we think this 
one perhaps the best: Ina pint of best winter-strained lard. cil; dis- 
solve a piece of paraffine: the size of a hickory’ nub, aiding the solution 
with a gentle heat, say 100.0r 140 degs. F. The readiest way to gat pure 
parafiine is to take a piece of parafiine candle. Rab this. solution on 
your poots abont once a month; they can be blackened in the meantime. 
If the oil should make the leather too stiff, decrease the proportion of 
paraffine, and vice versa, Another composition for leather is: Melt 
together 1 Ib. tallow, } ounce neatsfoot oil, 10z. of rosin, } ounce lamp- 
black, a table-spoonful of linseed oil, Should be rnbbed in 
the’ boots or other articles to be warmed, it is sfd to be perfectly 


water-proof and nct injurious to the leather. 


—Boys'’ single and double barrel gung can be had by suby- 
jet 8 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


to William Nicoll, in 1697, of a tract of land some ten 
miles square, extending from Blue Point on the east to near 
the present village of Islip on the west, with the south 
Bay for its southern and the country road running through 
the middle of the island for its northern boundary. This 
interesting piece of parchment, with the great seal at- 
tached, is in the possession of and was produced on the trial 
by Mr. William Nicoll, now residing upon and still owning 
a considerable portion of the land granted by the Crown 
to his namesake and ancestor. His patent is liberally word- 
ed, and shows that the colonial gentlemen ‘in favor” in 
those days kept a good lookout for the main chance and 
were ‘‘learned in the law.” Here are some of the things 

anted ir addition to the land:—‘‘Marshes, pools, ponds, 
akes, fountains, waters, water courses, rivers, rivulets, 
runs, streams, brooks, creeks, harbors, coves, inlets, out- 
lets, fishing, fowling, hunting, and hawking.” The club 
was owner under this patent, and the Judge held that, al- 
though, as claimed by the defendants, in the Connetquot 
Creek the tide ebbed and flowed, the Crown had a right to 
and did grant to Nicoll and his grantees the exclusive right 
of fishery in thesc waters, and that this right belonged to 
the club, and had been violated by the defendants, for 
which they must respond in damages. The Game laws 
limited the recovery for exemplary damages to $100, and it 
is understood that most of the jury were in favor of award- 
ing that amount, but that one of them, who did not think 
that the owners of trout streams, on which they had ex- 
pended thousands of dollars, had any rights which a Long 
Islander was bound to respect, kept his eleven stubborn 
fellows—cold, hungry, and uncomfortable—out for an en- 
tire night. 

‘The result of this trial is encouraging to gentlemen of 
means fond of outdoor sport witn gun and rod, because 
they can now rest assured of protection in the enjoyment 
of their property, and that their fishing privileges will be 
respected and reserved for their own and their friends’ en- 
joyment.” 






























Very interesting information was obtained by the com- 
mittee in regard to the cost and management of the large 
London omnibus lines. Almost all the horses used, were 
found to be foreign animals. They are generally from five to 
seven years old, and cost abovt £34. They lasted on 
an average four anda half years, some fully five years, 
which we think if any thing is slightly below the experience 
of New York omnibus lines. 

In a late number of the London Field, we saw announced 
that fifty horses would be sold every day for a certain num- 
ber of days, these horses having been purchased by the 
Government some time prior, at a high cost, for the use of 
the army duriug their late summer manceuvres. - These 
horses were employed for army transport and artillery 
service, and were bred almost all of them in France. The 
history of the purchase of these horses was as follows: A 
dealer was commissioned to purchase horses in 1872, con- 
tracting for 2,000 horses, for the army, and of this number 
1,500, at least, were foreign animals, bred in Normandy, 
and were derived strangely enough from English stock sent 
to France some forty years ago. They cost about £42 each. 
So scarce then were and are now horses of this class, that 
in order to procure them, should England be engaged in 
war, she would be obliged to provide her artillery and 
trains almost entirely with imported horses. 

Some of the evidence given by practical cavalry officers 
was as follows: that if it had not been for this importation 
of foreign horses, there would not have been any army 
manceuvres at all, and what is even stronger, Col. 8. G. 
Jenyns stated ‘‘that if a war broke out tomorrow (in Eng- 
land) and you had to get 7,000 horses for the combatant 
branches alone, they would all be unbroken horses, and be- 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOV. 20, 1873. 





To Correspondents. 


ee Tee eee fore they were really broken, the war would be over.” 
All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary THE ENGLISH HORSE QUESTION. Racing matters were thoroughly overhauled by this com- 
correspondence, must be addressed to Taz Forest AND STREAM PUB- ¢ 


mittee, and though we do not agree with some very strong 
authorities, men familiar with horses, we give their 
conclusioffs which were as follows: and they were ‘‘that the 
world did not want race horses. It wanted horses fit for 
harness, and horses to carry a good weight, and as for the 
army; it wanted horses that could take the field and stand 
fire, and that administrators of Queen’s Plate appear to have 
lost sight of these objects.” No one doubts but that Eng- 
land produces scores of animals which are weedy and 
leggy. 

Certain taxes in England, discriminating between agricul- 
tural and sporting horses act too detrimentally in the raising 
of horses. For example, one authority states that ‘‘ifa 
farmer allows his son to ride one of his farm horses to a 
hunt, the duty must be paid for it, the same as if it was a 
regular riding horse.” 

In 1872, about, 859,358 horses paid duty in England. In 
1870, 7,200 horses were sent to Germany and France, in 1872 
only 3,383. To-day imports fai exceed exports. Last year 
12,618 horses came over to England. The reason fer 
the scarcity and high price of horses does not ap- 
parently arise as much from any marked diminution 
in the number of horses, raised in England, as from 
the increased demand. Instead of railroads having dim- 
inished the carriage of goods by horses, they seem to 
have increased it. In England wealth has augmented en 
ormously, andmore people ride and drive. Merchandise 
alone in the cities, not counting the transportation of pass- 
engers by omnibuses and cars, consumes more horse-fiesh 
than was used perhaps in the whole of England fifty 
yearsago. The remedy for this scarcity of horses we think 
lies in less legislation in regard to the whole matter, and 
turning more attention to the breeding of useful, instead 
of ornamental animals. 

In the United States, the total number of horses, according 
to the estimate made in 1872, was 9,222,470. As to states, 
Indiana had the largest number, 1,049,400, and of the 
Eastern, Middle and Southern States, Rhode Island had the 
least number, some 14,700. The total value of the horses is 
estimated at $684,463,957, an average price of $74.24 per 
horse, the New Jersey horse being held the highest, at 
$127, and the Texas horse at the lowest, some $37. Of 
mules the number is estimated at 1,310,000. 

From the taking of the census of 1860 up to 1872 the in- 
crease in horses, notwithstanding the enormous quantity of 
animals killed during the war, has been in round numbers, 
about 1,750,000. 

To conclude this interesting subject, the question natural- 
ly arises, can we ever hope to send some of our surplus 
stock to England, in order to fill up the void in horses 
which is so apparent there. Putting aside the poorer quali- 
ties of animals, which would be worthless in England, 
there is no doubt but that from certain sections of this 
country, occasionally good horses could be procured, which 
might even after cost of shipment allow some small margin 
of profit, but while France is so near, we should think the 
business would at best be a precarious one. 

That our working horses are improving every day at 
home, there is little doubt about, but as to their docility, or a 
thorough acquaintence with breaking them, we think we 
have much yet to learn from England. 


et 

—The ‘‘St. Louis Ledger” is the title of an illustrated 
independent journal to be published by John 8. Hay for the 
Ledger Publishing Company, the first number of which will 
be issued on the 25th of this month. As this paper is to 
devote some portion of its space to sporting intelligence, 
we shall be compelled to receive it into the fraternity, and 
we feel, from our personal acquaintance with the manager, 
that he will make it worthy of the place accorded toit. St. 
Louis, with a half million of people ought to support one 
wa this —that is if all the inhabitants take 


LisHine ComPANY. Personal letters only, to the Manager. 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
real name, as & guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 
objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 

Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Ladies are, especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 
pared with careful reference to their perusal and instruction. 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 

become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest anp STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 

‘ fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
18 atiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
vend to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms ; and nothing will be admitted to any department of the paper that 
may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 

We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 
money remitted to us is lost. 

This paper sent gratuitously to all contributors. 

Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 

CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Managing Editor. 


» EADERS of Forest anD STREAM, may have noticed, 
that from time to time, we have touched on the horse 
question in England. Notwithstanding a parliamentary 
committee, with Lord Rosenberry at their head, has been 
convened to study this particular subject, the decrease of 
horses in England, we were rather inclined to think that 
complaints were dirécted toward the scarcity of pleasure 
horses, as hacks, hunters, or carriage horses, than toward 
any dearth of agricultural or working animals. 

From a more careful study of this important subject, we 
are forced to admit that the matter is a grave one, and that 
there are strong reasons to suppose that unless greater atten- 
tion be paid to the rearing of horses in England, the conse- 
quences may be quite serious. ‘‘Some ten years ago,” says 
an excellent authority, ‘‘a fair horse for cart, harness or sad- 
dle might be bought for £30 to £40; to-day$ he is worth 
double the money. Any kinds of horses fit to drive ina 
carriage, providing they are sound, are worth to-day in 
London £150. If they are anything like fine or handsome, 
the, figures for a pair will go as high as £400. It seems of 
all the things which have notably increased in price in 
England, the noble horse is now at the top of such aug- 
mented values. 

Testimony of well known dealers in London, Tattessall’s 
among them, declares that in the last ten years, the price of 
horses has increased more than thirty per cent., and in 
some cases, such as of hunters, 100 per cent. The reason 
assigned by the horse merchants is the growing scarcity. 
It has become more’ profitable to raise sheep and oxen than 
horses. One of the leading dealers in England, in reply to, 
a question put to him by the committee said ‘‘If you told 
me that you would give me £400 for a pair of carriage 
horses that you dare put your wife behind, and give mea 
fortnight to get them in, I would not guarantee to buy 
them.” It seems that to make up for the dearth of horses, 
foreign animals are imported, and this very strange practice 
is in vogue. Young English horses are sent abroad to the 
Continent, kept their for a certain time, and then shipped 
back again to England as foreign horses. This scarcity of 
horses includes every variety of horses, from the huge 
brewer's horse to the diminutive Shetland pony. Here again 
there comes in a peculiar quality of the horse as to his size, 
which is worth noticing. Under-sized animals are reqgired 
to work in coal mines, in England and Scotland, and the 
want of such animals is a serious inconvenience. Importa- 
tion of horses from Iceland have been noticed in the United 
States, as arriving in England, undoubtedly to be used for 
underground work. 

Some peculiarities essentially English of a remarkable 
character, have apparently cramped the trade in horses. 
We might imagine a revolution in the United States, under 
similar circumstances, as it would kill the dicker and swop, 
the highest aspiration and birth-right of our own free born 
Yankees. 

The law of selling or disposing of horses seems to be as 
follows: Chambers’ Journal isour authority. ‘‘Any person 
buying or selling even a single horse is compelled to pay a 
horse dealer’s license of £12.10.” An instance is cited of a 
man going into an English county to buy pigs, who seeing a 
likely pony, and thinking he could turn an honest penny 
by it, he bought it, and bringing it home, made ten shillings 
by the sale of it. A gentleman bought the pony, exchanged 
him for a horse, and was immediately held liable to pay 
$12. 10, a horse dealer’s license. 

It seems curious that particular licenses should be re- 
quired for selling a horse in England when none are required 
by a person who disposes of a cow or ox. 

The guarantee question on warranty, valid for six months, 
is another impedimest tothe horse trade. It renders a 
horse liable to be returned at any time. In Ireland no such 
extended warranty exists, nor is a license requisite. . 
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Calendar of Events for the Current Week. 
seninlbesigiiaoetaesid 
Frrpay, N vember 21.—Meeting of the Natchez Jockey Club, Natchez, 
Mississippi. 
Satrurpay, November 22.—Meeting of the Natchez Jockey Club, 


Natchez, Mississippi. 

Tuxspay, November 25.—Charlotte State Fair, N. C. 

Wepnespay, November 26.—Charlotte State Fair, N.C. 

Taunspar, November 27, Thanksgiving Day.—New York Caledonian 
Club Sports on the grounds of the N. Y. A. C. 


SPORTSMEN VS. POACHERS. 
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LL true sportsmen will read the following account of 
agrial, which we take from the New York Herald. 

It is idle to suppose for a moment that the preservation of 
game and fish acts detrimentally to the poorer classes. The 
poacher will never work, and is always ready and willing 
to take his chances in private preserves. to kill game and 
fish in all seasons. For what benefit? Certainly not for 
his poor wife and family. Sometimes, as in this instance, 
the poacher gets his just deserts. Stock the forests and 
streams once again with game and fish suitable to the land 
and water, and the production of food. from these sources 


will be within the means of all:— 

“The South Side Sportsmen’s Club vs. John Kortright.— 
This action was tried at Riverhead, and presents some in- 
teresting features for sportsmen and owners of fishing pre- 
serves on Long Island. The plaintiffs, the well known 
shooting and fishing ‘club of which Recorder Hackett is 
President and John E. Devlin counsel, own some nine hun- 

’ dred acres of sporting preserves in the town of Islip. The 
defendant is a fisherman of Amityville, some fifteen miles 
west of the club grounds. On the night ef Sunday, 16th 
of March last—a windy, rainy, tempestuous night—he, in 
company with three other Amityvillians were detected by 
the club’s boatman on watch, in drawing a net in Connet- 

uot Creek, into which they had sailed and rowed from 

e South Bay. This creek composes part of the waters of 
the club, in which it owns the exclusive right of fishery 
under the Nicoll patent. The club, determined to protect 
its property and ng privileges brought a separate action 

each of the trespassers. The j was out all 
t, and in the a rendered a verdict of $25 for 
plaiatiffs, which, as the title of the club to - reeur 
. came in question, is understood to carry full costs in eac 
boy These will amount to about $150, besides de- 
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m.- LAKE OKEECHOBEE. 
ge : gilts . . 
re OME time this winter our Florida correspondent will 
to revisit and thoroughly explore this almost unknown 
Qn lake, and we hope then to give our readers a minute de- 
rs scription of it and the surrounding country. Meantime we 
ao are pleased to be informed through the New York Herald 
of the discoveries made there by C. K. Allen, of St Mary’s, 
ed Florida, and four companions. The letters of our own 
m- correspondent have already brought us to within one mile 
he of its shores, where, entangled in the cypress swamps and 
of deserted by his Indian guide, he was persistently pushing 
se his way through, guided by the sound of waves beating on 
ry its shore after a storm. 
he To reach this point he had travelied forty-five miles from 


er 


were encountered. 


selves by thick veils over faces and hands. 
miles distance the insects were no longer troublesome. 
Three miles from the shore they found shallow water-—five 
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tors. 
the water became clear and bottom was found at 170 feet. 
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about six miles Jong, and four miles wide. 


island. To the south of these cliffs is a magnificent forest, 
magnolia. Many of the latter trees, being in full bloom, 
presented an enchanting scene. 


within a few hundred yards of the shore, which at every 
point is sandy and covered with rocks. 
In the forest spiders of a gigantic species were found. 


and very strong looking Jimbs, and would have weighed 
three or four pounds. In its head, which was jet black, 
were sevcral eyes, each surrounded by a bright yellow and 
scarlet circle. The body was encircled by bands of scarlet, 
yellow and black. Altogether the spider presented a very 
brilliant appearance. : 


were surprised to find heaps of stones, lying in such a posi- 
tion as to resemble ruins of some kind of structures. None 
of the ruins were extensive, and the structures must, there- 
fore, have been of small dimensions Similar ruins, if 
) such they were, were found in great numbers upon the 
small islaad, north of this one. 
which stands upon the eastern shore of the large island, 
; the party found a large heap of stones lying in a semicircu- 
; lar form, and facing to the east. 
r The length of these ruins was nearly two hundred feet. 
In front of this semicircle, and about fifty feet from it, was 
a large heap of stones, nearly twenty feet square. The 
ruins found on the plain below, and upon the small island, 
were much smaller than those found upon the cliff, being 


only from five to ten feet square. . 
a ooo 


SALMON IN THE Hupson.—It will be gratifying to those 
gentlemen who have pressed the matter of stocking the 
upper waters of the Hudson with salmon upon the atten- 
tion of the United States Fishery Commission, through the 
columns of Forrest AND STREAM, to learn by the subjoined 
letter that their wishes have been cheerfully acceded to:— 

Unrrep States Commission, Fish AND FisHERiEs, 
WASHINGTON, November 11th, 1873. 
Eprror Forest anp STREAM:— 

I am perfectly willing to place a good lot of Sacramento 
salmon in the Hudson River. Seth Green has 250,000, and 
I will tell him to so dispose of a portion. 

Very truly yours, 
Srencer W. Bargp, Commissioner. 
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—Sir Samuel Baker was announced as ready to appear 
before the English Geographical Society sometime about 
the beginning of this month. It is to be regretted that on 
account of his illness—an inflammation of the lungs he was 
prevented. After Sir Samuel, a8 far as regards learning 
something about Africa goes, we think we should like to 
hear Lady Baker. 


a eee 

—We thankfully acknowledge the receipt of a valuable 
paper from Prof. Gill, of the Smithsonian Institute, which, 
together with other deferred contributions will appear in 
our next. Our friends are making earnest, and we think 
very succesful endeavors, to make this paper.a valuable 
one. We could not anticipate such generous ai 


—__ So 
—There is a monthly journal published in Chicago de- 
voted exclusively to bee culture. It is called the “ Bee 


Journal.” 
So 
—The Assiniboine River is frozen over—so 
the Red River. a 


Big of skates for Christmas and New Year's, with « 
copy Forest aNnpD SrreaM, can be had every sub- 
scriber. See advertisement. ” : 


A Indian river, an inlet on the Atlantic coast two hundred 
miles south of St. Augustine, floundering through swamps 
and quicksands, and meeting no human habitation. Just 
here we take up the narrative of Mr. Allen, who reports 
that after encountering the like difficulties, his party finally 
gained the edge of a bayou which floated them to the lake; 
and once upon its bosom, no farther obstacles to progress 


From the first two or three miles out from the shore, 
they were terribly annoyed by mosquitoes and flies of var- 
ious kinds, from which they could only in part protect them- 
But at eight 


feet—and sundry low islands inhabited by immensy, alliga- 
At a distance of eighteen miles from the shore, 


” Here they discovered a group of three islands; the largest 
The northern 
portion of this island was a barren, rocky waste, which ex- 
tended back from the shore nearly a mile and a half, to the 
pase of a line of rocky cliffs, about one hundred and fifty 
feet high, which extended across the whole width of the 





composed chiefly of large mahogany, palmetto ani laurel 


This forest extends over 
the whole of the southern portion of the island, except to 


One was seen which was fully two feet long. It had long 


Upon the largest island, north of the cliffs, the explorers 


Upon the summit of a cliff 


wasted at the 
for he is reclaimed. Who would not wish such a fisher- 
man, and all other fishermen, luck? 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


THE SCOTCH HERRING FISHERY. 











HAT gifted stonemason’ Hugh Miller, who was not 
only observant of stones and strata, but looked at 
men, manners, and customs—at birds, beasts, and fishes, 
and wrote wonderfully about them, has left us a charming 
narrative of the Scotch herring fishery; and his chapters are 
vividly recalled by hearing of the late great haul of her- 
rings made from Ross, Argyle, and Inverness, on the coast 
of Scotland. The total yield this year will be no less than 
700,000,000 of herrings, worth to the fishermen some 
$7,500,000. It has been a year of blessing to these hardy 
toilers of the sea. 

No light work is it to catch herrings. The Scotch coast, 
with all its nooks and indentations, its locks and friths, is 
a dangerous coast, and often precipitous cliffs overlook the 
sea. Squalls, driving storms, blown from the German sea, 
often dash the frail fishers’ crafts to pieces, and many a 
brave and honest man is shrouded in the seething waves. 
Even in quiet weather there is constant danger of sudden 
storms, which burst on the sea without a moment’s warn- 
ing. A fishing fleet may quietly glide out of the harbor, 
the brown sails tinged with the warm color of the setting 
sun, and before midnight may be scurrying along under 
the black sky, with a howling sea behind them, their only 
safety lying in making some distant harbor. 

The dangers of herring fishing are increased by the fact 
that it must be mainly prosecuted at night time, the fisher- 
man being then forced to meet the storm inthe dark. In 
a second a boat may be swamped, or may be driven against 
an iron bound coast. A brave, manly set are they, these 
Scotch fishermen, and accustomed to brave dangers. He 
has been brought up— 

‘ Where the Northern Ocean, in vast whirls, 
Boils round the naked melancholy isles 
Of farthest Thule, and th’ Atlantic surge 
Pours in among the stormy Hebrides." 

It is now twenty-six years since one fair day, from a sin- 
gle village, there started out a fleet just about this season. 
The boats went out with a gentle breeze, nor had there 
been any warning of bad weather; but before morning on 
the coast more than one hundred of these fishermen, from 
a single little place, were drowned. Some of the details of 
this sad event are most touching. Out at sea one fisherman, 
when the storm had spent its force, picked up fifteen blue 
bonnets floating on the water, the owners of which must 
have all perished near the same spot. 

This is the gloomy side of the fishing question; but it 
has a more cheerful one. When the pale grey light rises 
over the east and steals over the seas there is a mass of 
silver lying at the bottom of the fishers’ boats, and as they 
near the shore on the shingle stand the wives and bairns, 


expectant of their husbands’ coming. Nonchalant and j 


possibly tired, too, isthe fisherman. But up there in the 
cottage there is breakfast for him, and there, too, is his 
welcome bed, on which he stretches his tired limbs and 
dreams of wondrous hauls of fishes. 

St. John, in his ‘‘Field Notes and Tour inthe Suther- 
lands” says, describing the scenes of herring fishing:—‘‘Sea 
birds innumerable attend on the herring boats, finding it 
easier to pick up the dead fish, whether whole or in pieces, 
which fall into the water, than to dive after the living ones. 
‘All these flocks of birds enliven the scene—some, like the 
gannets, dashing down from a height into calm water, 
and almost invariably catching a herring; others attacking 
and diving into shoals far down beneath the surface, while 
the gulls, for the most part, feed on maimed and broken 
fish, Every bird, too, seems to be trying to scream louder 
than the rest, and such a Babel-like mixture of sounds can 
scarcely be heard anywhere else. Altogether it is a most 
interesting and animated scene, and to see it’in perfection 
it 1s well worth while to take the trouble of passing a night 
in a herring boat instead of in one’s bed. In fact, I can 
truly assert that two nights spent many years ago in her- 
ring fishing have kept an honored place in my memory, 
and are looked back to as among the most amusing of my 
outdoor adventures.” 

Whence the herring comes from, and its habits, are every 
day better understood. Formerly, these fish were supposed 
to have inhabited the great Polar Basin, and that from 
thence issued annually as bees swarm from a hive, and that 
once touching the northern shores of Scotland and Sweden 
they went back again to their icy home. Now, it is pretty 
well proven that the herring never travels very far; that, 
for instance, those which spawn on the shores of the Baltic 
or on the Scotch coasts never leave those seas. This view 
is strengthened by the fact that the herrings on the several 
coasts, differing more or less in appearance and size, never 
intermingle much, each colony or school having its appro- 
priate station. 3 

We are pleased to-notice that a change has come slowly, 
it is true, but certainly, over the Scotch fisherman. From 
a creature a slave to drink, whose existence was marred by 
the use of whiskey, whose boat loads of fish were always 
at the mercy of some creditor, dating from the last ten 
years, he has become more careful of his own health and of 
his means. He has now learned to save money, to keep 
his fishing smack in good order, to care for his garden, to 
improve his cottage, and he sends his children to school of 
week days; and when the fish do not call him to sea goes 


‘with his lads and lassies of a Sunday to the kirk on the 


sea cliff. To-day the pounds and shillings wrung from the 
stormy North Sea at the peril of his life are no longer 
house over rummers of usquebaugh, 


—A finished gentleman: a dead man. 


















































































LAST RIFLE MATCH OF THE SEASON. 


saditaline—esded 
8 i, first competition for the Remington Diamond 
Badge ror long range firing, presented by Messrs. E. 
Remington & Sons, took place at Creedmoor on Saturday, 
November 15th, under the following conditions: 

Open only to members of the National Rifle Associution; 
weapon, any breech-loader not over 10 pounds in weight, 
trigger not less than 3 pounds test pull; telescopic sights 
excluded. 

Distances, 500, 800 and 1,000. Position, any. Rounds, 
7 at each distance, with privilege of two sighting shots. 
The twenty highest scores at 500 yards alone, to compete 
at 800, and the ten highest at the distance, to compete at 
1,000. , 

Entrance fee, $1. The badge to become the personal 
property of any member winning it three times. 





This very elegant badge, a cut of which we give, was 
made expressly for the Messrs. Remington & Son by 
Messrs. Kellogg & Decker, of No. 28 Bond street, and was 
designed by Mr. Decker. The badge is of Roman gold, 
is in fact a perfect target. The bull’s eye is a single hand- 
some diamond. TheCentre and Outer are shown by del- 
icately enamelled lines, and a laurel wreath gracefully sur- 
rounds the whole. Above it, as supporters,are two Reming- 
ton rifles crossed, accurately modelled after the originals,and 
neatly cisséliéd in the best jeweler’s art. A scroll surmounts 
the whole with the inscription ‘‘Reminzton Badge.” The 
whole decoration is suspended by a gold chain of the finest 
links. The badge does credit to the good taste of the. 
Messrs. Remington, of Mr. Alford, and to the skill of 
Messrs. Kellogg & Decker, the jewelers. 

The day was dull and overcast, consequently at 1,000 
yards a much less elevation was required than had been 
found necessary during practice, when the sun shone 
brightly, a fact which some competitors did not observe in 
time to redeem their scores. 

The effect of light wind atmospheric pressure upon the 
elevation required to be given upon a rifle is one to which 
sufficient attention has not been paid by either rifle manu- 
facturers or members of the National Rifle Association. 
The latter are rapidly finding the necessity of understand- 
ing the subject, but are hampered, however, in their efforts 
to improve themselves, from the fact that their rifles are 
not sighted in such a manner as to enable them to form any 
definite theories. Many of our best rifles are sold without 
any distance being marked upon the rear sight at all, and 
those that are marked are simply divided into divisions of 
1,000 yards—divisions, too, which are not adapted to the 
conformation of the ground at Creedmoor,and the only. way 
of moving the sight being by slipping it up and down with the 
fingers. This, of course, makes any change in the elevation 
to a great extent a matter of guess work, and prevents any 
accurate record being kept by the firer, without which he 
will always be more or less in the dark. What is wanted 
is a sight divided into minute divisions and sub-divisions, 
plainly marked by either fractions of an inch, or degrees 
and minutes, and the sight moving with a screw, so that it 
can be set as desired. It is understood that Messrs. E. 
Remington & Sons have decided to manufacture some im- 
proved sights for long range firing, which will be ready by 
spring, and it,is to be hoped that they will produce some- 
thing which will supply the existing deficiency 

Among the competitors at the match several had spirit 
levels across the barrels of their rifles, just behind the fore- 
sight. The effect of allowing the sight to deviate from the é 
perpendicular is very great, but it would scem as if some = 
better way could be accomplished than by a glass level, 3 
which is objectionable from its liability to fracture, as weli 
as from the still greater fault that in using it the eye is 
obliged to watch more objects than can wel] be kept in 
focus. In conversation among the experts at Creedmoor 
yesterday, it was suggested that a small pendulum having 
a moveable bar with an aperture, the pendulum being huag 
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to the upper end of the rear sight so as to swing freely, the 
aperture being in a line with the sight when perpendicular, 
would be superior to the level, as it would, by observing 
the peep hole in the rear sight, indicate at once if the rifle 
was twisted. It is understood that Dr. Maynard is getting 
up something of the kind. If heis we shall be glad to no- 
tice it. 

It has generally been supposed that ingenuity had been 
exhausted in regard to point sights, every possible device 
of pin, bar and skeleton having its advocates. Mr. Henry 
Fulton, of No. 85 Broadway, Williamsburg, a member of 
the Amateur Club, has invented a foresight, however, that 
seems entirely novel. It consists of a glass disc, fitting the 
ordinary globe sight, and having a small hole bored through 
its centre, and two scratches, one perpendicular and one 
horizontal, the sight traversing by a screw so as to give a 
wide guage. The theory is, that when placed upon the 
target the glass gives a haze over all the target, while the 
hole in the centre gives a fine bead ef light to sight by, 
the scratches showing every deviation from the perpendic- 
ular. This sight is designed to avoid the objection to 
“solid dises prrced in the centre,” which are forbidden by 
N. R. A. rules as dangerous, from their concealing the 
danger signal, when displayed—that is to say, that a rifle- 
man intent on his butt and the bull’s eye, when looking at 
it through a pin hole in the perforated disc, is unable to 
see the marker, and the life of the man at the target might 
be endangered. 

As far as can be judged from an inspection the idea isa 
good one, although the sight seems rather high. The only 
way to be Certain upon the subject, however, is to try it by 
actual practice on the range. If brought down there—as 
we understand it will shortly be—the Amateurs will soon 
decide its merits 

Mr. J. P. M. Richards, the well known and successful 
shot, is understood to be getting up a score book, by which 
arifleman ean keep a record, not only of his scores, but of 
the wind, light, elevation, ammunition, and other similar 
matters indispensable to secure accuracy. By keeping a 

areful record of each shot.a vast amount of experimental 

s hooting can be dispensed with, and the results to be ob- 

ained under all circumstances definitely known. If the 

book is properly prepared, as we have no doubt it will be, 

no one intending to stand high at Creedmoor can do with- 
out it. 
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Regarding the shooting collectively, taking the average 
of the ten, 503 is in the highest degree creditable. It 
showed he remembered that at Wimbledon, in shooting for 
the grand event, the Queen's Prize, at long ranges, the av- 
erage of sixty of the best shots in England, who had been 
practicing for years, was 53. At Creedmoor, on Saturday, 
it was a trifle over 50. Adjustments for differences of, 
wind, etc., are more cared for in England; but as we have 
before remarked, we may very shortly expect that Ameri- 
can ingenuity will supply all the finer points necessary for 
absolutely accurate shooting. 

Mr Omand’s score, with a Remington Sporting Rifle, of 
28 at 500 yards, 25at 800 yards, and 22 at 1,000 yards—g2g 
being only possible at each distance—is very wondeful 
shooting, and speaks well for the manand the gun. Mr. 
Corilin’s score, 23, 28, and19 with a Sharpe’s Sporting, is 
also ‘highly creditable. Col. Gildersleeve, who always 
makes good shooting, after making three bull’s eyes in 
succession, was unfortunate in having his sight misplaced, 

while Mr. Canfield was equally unlucky from having his 
rifle sight injured. 

A new interest was given to this particular. contest by 
the fact that T. C. Clark, Esq., of Philadelphia, a member 
of the Rifle Association, had présented a very elegani 
Whitworth Rifle, to be won by the second best shot. The 


conditions are as follows: 
mecting of the Remington Diamond Badge by the person 


The rifle to be taken at each 


making the second best score. When the contest for the 
badge is concluded the rifle will become the property of 
the marksman standing next on the score, who will neces- 
sarily be the second person who has held the Diamond 
Badge the most frequently. If there be more than one con- 
testant for this second place of honor, the rifle is to be shot 
for at 1,000 yards, under the rules of the Association. 

The Remington Diamond Badge Match, shot for on Sat- 
urday last, will conclude the Creedmoor season of 1873, 
which has been in every way a most successful one. 


Sporting Hews from Abroad. 


sad See eS. 

—Heigh now for neatly fitting leathers, for red coats, for 
hard hats crowded on men’s heads, for long stocked whips, 
and Whoops and IHalloas, and Tallyhoes, as the splendid 
hunters, the paragons of horses—speed, bottom, and cour- 
age all united in the same animal—spring over hedges 
and clear ditches, carrying on their backs the best and 
pluckiest riders the world has ever seen! But ware—-easy— 
look out for a rasper—a crippler of the worst’ kind! Per- 
haps soine of our readers, with cavalry experiences, may 
have had the inexplicable delight of riding at the head of 
a column, horses going full tilt, with the enemy’s skirmishers 
just within easy reach. Some ambitious men are fully 
fifty yards in advance, when over they all go, like a pile of 
bricks, men and horses allinaheap. There has not been 
a gun fired, and yet some fifteen or twenty horsemen lie 
prostrate on mother earth, and the animals are struggling 
alongside of them. No matter now (for, thank God! those 
cruel times have passed)—no matter now to find out which 
side did it; the only fact worth recording is that some five 
to six lengths of miserable telegraphic wire, stretched from 
about two feet from the ground up to about the nose of a 
horse, when you ride on it and don’t expect it, is one of the 
meanest and most terrible checks to the movements of a 
horseman that can be found. Of course, all is fair in love 
and war, but not in hunting. Now this wire arrangement 
is exactly what that industrious, painstaking but unsports- 
manlike English agriculturist has been using of late for his 
fences in order to keep in his sheep and cows and to keep 
out other people’s waifs and strays—indifferent to the gal- 
lant hunt and fox and hounds—and so, in a most wretched 
way, putting up his wire lines has brought many good men 
to grief. ‘‘Six months’ notice to quit from the landlord to 
the tenant who, after the 1st of November, so imperils his 
neighbor’s neck, has been found efficacious in some cases, 
while a pair of strong wire nippers, easily and safely cariied 
in the breast pocket of the rider, will open a road for a 
whole field of pounded ones.” So suggests, in a peremp- 
tory way, one of our most worthy English contemporaries, 
How would it do to have on the whip-stock one of those 
patent Yankee omnium arrangements, where nippers, pliers, 
and a number of other ingenious notions are combined? 
Passing over this little disagrément we have to remark that 
the prospects for the coming English hunting season never 
were better, and pig skin is more prominent than ever. If 
good horses command higher figures, men have more money, 
and three and four hundred pounds for a good mount, ca- 
pable of bringing in to the death a fourteen stone man, is 
not thought much about. For months, then, to come we 
shall hear of the Pytchley and Atherstone hunts, and 
others of high degree, and the merits of ‘fashionable 
dogs” and ‘‘old-fashioned hounds” will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Advertisements appropriate to the fox-hunting 
season crowd the leading journals, such as announcements 
of hotels and stables adjacent to hunting meets; and there 
are to be found such curious ones—as nurserymen who 
offer various kinds of hedge plants, such ag, the ever- 
greens, laurels, and hornbeams for fox coverts as a substi- 
tute for the gorse. 

— There has been a great deal of discussion consequent 
to the ‘decision of the English Jockey Club in regard to 
the running of two year olds, and a decision was arrived 
at, by a small majority, that two year olds should be 
brought before the public even when less matured than 
they have been in former years. We believe, notwith- 
standing all the arguments to the contrary, that the early 
forcing of horses is against every rule of nature, and must 
in time affect disastrously the best efforts of the English 
turf. The leading authorities seem to be decidedly on 
the fence about it... One argument used in favor of the 
placing of such young stock on the track is as follows:— 
“That the breeding and purchase of : thoroughbreds in- 
volves a great outlay of capital, and if the capital is to be 
locked up for three years there is little chance of utiliz- 
ing it, and greater expenditure in so doing, consequently 
a discouragement to the breeder and buyer alike; and the 
more stock that is bred the larger the entries for the great 
races.” Those on the other side, and we are in with them, 
state what seems to us to be perfectly obvious, that it 
must depreciate. the soundness of animals, and so the 
merits, of the individual horses, What, is certain about it 
is that among high-bred horses now in England “‘soarers” 
and unsound horses predominate, and that the progeny of 
such a famous horse as Blair Athol all have defects of 
wind. 





—We notice with pleasure the efforts, of the ReyalSo-. 


ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to. Animals to obtain 
a railway truck suitable for the better conveyance of cat- 
tle. The reward is £400. We. give a brie outline of 


what is required:— 
‘CONDITIONS. 
“The Improved Truck shall be saints in gauge, di 


‘| Jaws of our northern 


mensions, construction, material, &c., for the same pur- 
poses for which cattle trucks are now used; the truck 
shall be roofed-and provided with spring buffers and axle 
springs, or other appliances to prevent injuries to ani- 
mals during shuntings and sudden startings and stop- 
pages. The truck shall be provided with appointments 
for the supply of food and water to animals in the car- 
riage during the time when the train is in motion, or when 
it is stationary at a platform or siding,*so as to ‘avoid the 
necessity of removing the animals from the truck for re- 
freshment; the cost of the truck shall not be greatly in 
excess of the cost of cattle trucks now in use; and the 
truck shall be satisfactory to the judges.” 

The secretary’s address is John Colam, 105 Jermyn st., 
St. James, London. 

In a former number of the Forest AND STREAM we 
called attention to an American invention of this charac- 
ter. We should advise those having this model to send the 
same to England before Christmas, when the competition 
commences. In the United States we transport cattle much 
further than in England. We suppose Mr. Bergh would 
only be too glad to give his co-operation to a matter of this 
character. 

—We notice preparations for the winter season in Eng- 
land—notably by the skaters. We think we make better 
skates here than those used in England. We observe, how- 
ever, One arrangement for a lady’ s skate which might be 
useful. Itisa “spring guard. They call them crutches, 
which, padded nicely over the lady’s ankles, must make 
firm hold and prevent cramping. 

———__ — oe man 

Tue Sky AN INDICATOR OF THE WEATHER.—The color 
of the sky at particular times affords good guidance. Not 
only does a very rosy sunset presage good weather, and a 
ruddy sunrise bad weather, but there are other tints which 
speak with equal clearness andaccuracy. <A bright yellow 
sky in the evening indicates wind; a pale yellow, wet; a 
neutral gray color constitutes a favorable sign in the eéve- 
ning, and an unfavorable one in the morning. The clouds 
are again fullof meaning inthemselves If their forms are 
soft, undefined, and feathery, the weather will be fine; if 
their edges are hard, sharp and definite, it will be foul. 
Generally speaking, any deep, unusual hues betoken wind 
or rain; while the more quiet and delicate tints bespeak 
fair weather. These are simple maxims; and yet the 
British Board of Trade has thought fit to publish them for 
the use of seafaring men. 


Shot Gun and Rifle. 
GAME IN SEASON FOR NOVEMBER. 


sniaeninlaetiaiatia 

Moose, Alces Malchis.) Caribou, Tarandus Rangifer.) 

Elk or Wapiti, Cervus Canadensis. ) Red Deer, Caricus Virginian us.) 

Rabbits, common Brown and Grey.) Squirrels, Red Black and Gray.) 

Wild Turkey, Meleagris gallopavo.) _—_ Ortyx Virginianus.) 

Raffed Grouse, Bonasa umbelius,; Pinnated Grouse, Cupidoria Cupido.) 
All kin kinds of Wild Fowl. 


| Under the head of **Gqme, and Frsn in Season’? we con only specyfy vir 
general terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to attempt to particularize we could do no less than publish, 
those entire sections that relate to the kinds of game in question. This 
would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which all legislation is founded, and 
our readers would do well to provide themselves pith the laws of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attempts to assist them 
will only create confusion. 

—Rifle Clubs can secure not only the best American 
Manual of Rifle Shooting, but can get the best Breech- 
loading Rifles, made by the leading manufacturers, by sub- 
scribing to ForEsT AND STREAM. 

—The shooting season is nearly over in Canada, the cold 
weather and snow having driven the migratory birds farther 
south. However, if one does not mind being snowed under 
or frozen up, there is still time to do some good deer shoot- 
ing before Dec. 1st in Ontario or January 1st in Quebec. 
The Toronto Sporting Times reports extraordinary duck 
shooting all through the season, thirty brace per day being 
nothing unusual. Messrs. Shears and party are having glo- 
rious sport at St. Clair Flats, and never in their ten years 
experience in that section have they had finer luck than 
this present trip. Their collection includes swan, geesc, 
and every description of duck. 

In this connection, we think the observations of our 
Portland correspondent, who isa worthy and efficient mem- 
ber of the ‘‘Forest City Shooting Club,” deserving of atten- 
tion. We print his letterherewith, regretting that it came 
too late for publication in our last issue :— . 

PORTLAND, Me., Nov. 8, 1873. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

Many of your readers may have noticed that within the 
last two or three years there has been a very perceptible 
increase in the number of sea shore birds, both marsh and 
water fowl, arising from the enforcement of the Canadian 
law forbidding the taking of birds’ eggs on the islands and 
shores around Labrador. To the class of gunners interest- 
ed in this species of game, it will doubtless be gratifying to 
learn, as they soon will, that gray coot, black duck and 
teal have been very plenty with us ‘‘Down Easters,” and 
now loons, ‘‘red divers,” shelldrakes, old squaws, grebes 
and various kinds of coot, are*in great numbers in the coves 
and inlets, giving good promise of fine decoy shooting at 
‘‘ Montauk,” ‘South Bay,” ‘‘ Barnegat,” “ Currituck,” 
&¢c. As to snipe, they have been, and are still, here in fair 
quantities; while woodeock are plenty, and ruffed grouse 
in greater, numbers than for years previously. ; 

One noticeable feature of the movement southward of 
flight birds this season is its lateness, and the unusual num- 
_bers that stop on the way at the various feeding grounds, 
with every appearance of remaining there till the last flight 
shall comealong, which action on their part, will doubtless be 
fully appreciated by my numerous brother sportsmen, (of 
the salt water order), to the southward. While the game 

i are being looked after so 
well, and with such beneficial results to-all gunners both 
there and here, we, of Reaineagenedysserie on ve ucerty 
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look after in the contemptible pot-hunters who make a 
practice of trapping wood duck for the New York, Boston 
and Portland markets.. These gentry, however, are being 
looked after this fali by the ‘Forest City Shooting Club,” 
and as the law lays a penalty of two to five dollars for each 
duck so taken, their profits, if detected, will hardly be large 
enough to induce’a continuance of the business next year. 
This organization was formed on the 26th of June, 1871, by 
twelve gentlemen of this city, and after a prosperous life of 
two years, has at present a membership of fifty-three, and 
is quite well off, in a pecuniary point of view, having 
among its members gunners of all classes, from the fox and 
deer hunter of New Hampshire on one side, to the sea duck 
shooter of Pine Point on the other, with a medium of 
woodcock and snipe men, each ready and willing to give 
all the aid in his power to others less thoroughly posted in 
his particular branch. This club will no doubt be, as all 
sporting clubs should be, a means of doing a large amount 
cf good to others as well as to themselves. 

The club officers are at present—Charles Day, Jr., Pres- 
ident; Jonas Hamilton, Vice Presiden® Frank W. Smith, 
Secretar; ; Frank Merrill, Treasurer;* Roscoe G. Hall, 
Chairman Executive Committee, any of whom would be 
glad to give all the information in their power with regard 
to shooting matters in this section to any brother sports- 
man. F. 

—We beg herewith to acknowledge the receipt of a brace 
of canvas back ducks from our Wisconsin correspondent, 
Richard Valentine, Esq. The gift, we are free tosay, with 
all deference to the giver, was the more acceptable, because 
it completely identified the fowl of the Koshkonong with 
those of the Chesapeake, the bill being a good two-and-a- 
half inches in length from tip to base, and not the curved 
stumpy bill that indicates the variety of redheads, with 
which the canvas back is so often confounded by inexperts. 
There was its glossy saffron-colored head, peaked at the top 
like some farm house gable, a neck of ‘the same hue swel- 
ling gracefully at the shoulders and blending with its cape 
of slaty-black, its back and breast of mottled grey, and 
wings of the same color tipped with hues of India ink. 
Faith, ’twas a goodly bird, comely to look upon and luscious 
to the taste, and by the grace of —— the cook, not spoiled 
in the kitehen, but rare ripe and done to that degree that 
the juice followed the knife! As it was served, so was it 
carved, secundem artem, each breast first gashed lengthwise 
and basted with the juice of a lemon squeezed from its 
golden rind and seasoned with Cayenne pepper and salt; 
and when this sauce piquante had imbued the whole, two 
longitudinal strips were cut for the ladies, while the wings 
with their full proportion of breast were laid upon the plates 
of the gallants. Hn passant, a glass of Chambertin. 

The accompanying letter says: ‘‘ Our duck shooting for 
this season closed on the first of November, when the 
weather came on cold and blustering, freezing Lake Kosh- 
konong over and the river also in some places. While it 
lasted, the sport was very fine, Mr. Ira Bingham, of Kosh- 
konong, alone killing over 700 canvas backs. Should like 
to see some of you eastern sportsmen out here, either in 
spring or fall.” 

A generous wholesouled fraternity are the western sports- 
men, and their latch-string hangs always out. It is time 
we of the east cultivated their acquaintance more. We 
have no end of invitations for our readers to ‘‘ go west” in 
the season of greatest sport, and in due time we trust the 
ForEST AND STREAM will become the humble medium of 
making the sportsmen of both sections better acquainted 
with each other and their favorite hunting grounds and 
varities of game. 

—Speaking of canvas-backs, 7o-Day has a very intelli- 
gent article from the pen of Harry Waring, from which we 
quote :— 

‘The canvas-back, the largest and gamiest of all ducks, 
has given Chesapeake shooting its greatest celebrity; yet 
there are many varieties in its spacious inlets and bays. 

The red-head is scarcely inferior to its more famous con- 
gener, and they are often seen in flocks together. This 
duck has often been charged with the theft of the other’s 
food, the canvas-back feeding on the celery-like roots of 
a long grass,a species of valisneria, which it secures by diving 
and on re-appearing at the surfacc, is attacked by the red- 
head, who easily robs it of its hard-earned spoil; for the 
nobler bird, exhausted, by its. efforts under the water, is un- 
able to chastise the impudent forager. 

The black duck, likewise highly valued by the epicure, 
the widgeon, teal, sheldrake, steel-head, butterball and 
numerous others are often pursued by ‘the sportsman in the 
absence of canvas-backs, on the wise principle that ‘half a 
loaf is better than no bread,’ 

_ A few years ago canvas-backs showed a marked decline 
in numbers, and their absolute slaughter from the murder- 
ous sink-boats and swivel ‘guns led ‘to the enactment of 
stringent laws for their protection. Although they are but 
little used at present, a brief description of the sink-boat 
may interest the reader. 

he sink-boat or battery was a long, narrow box, about 
large one to containa man and two or three guns. It 
was loaded with old iron, so that it could be sunk nearly 
flush with the water's edge. From stem, stern and sides 
floating wings projected, which, rising and falling with the 
waves, prevented the water from rushing into the b: ¥ 
The unwieldy machine was usually towed to a place on the 
flats where the ducks congregated, and the shooter, after 
loading his guns and placing them in the box, with their 
muzzles resting on its e yy down oa his baek im the 
bottom of the concern. umeérous decoys were anchored 
in the water around the battery, and: some were even 
pleced on its broad flats. Here, unseen by the ducks, un- 
less they were immediately over him, and patiently gazing 
into the dim sky, the gunner tly listened for the rust- 
ling of wings or the Sptanhen that denoted the settling of 


the doomed birds. Then, barely elevating his head above 


his prison-cell, he blazed rng ’ besa, | 
¢ swivel-gun, a huge blunderbuss-looking affair, se- 
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cured in the bow of a boat, that brought down whole flocks 

at a single discharge, was another invention. of the, sports- 

man’s enemy. Between this and the sink-box, ducks in 

the Chesapeake threatened to become as rare as buffalo will 

soon be in Kansas; but the good effect of their partial abo- 

oe are already visible in ithe increasing numbers of the 
irds. 

In order to relieve the innocent red-heads. of the charge 
of highway robbery, preferred against them by Mr. War- 
ing, we offer the opinion of experts that the red-heads eat 
only the leaves of the valisneria, and the canvas-backs only 
the roots. After the latter have dived and brought the 
plant to the surface, the sed heads regalc themselves on 
portions that would otherwise be wasted. This is only 
one of the many wonderful compensating schemes or- 
dained by Nature. 


—Boonville, Oneida County, in this State, is a good 
centre of operations for deer shooting. We have had the 
pleasure of a visit from Mr. William Bonfield, a well known 
hunter from this region, who says deer are plenty now in 
Herkimer County, some twenty-five miles from Boonville. 
The Hurlbut Hotel, at Boonville, is a good house, and Mr. 
George M. May, the proprietor, is fully prepared with 
horses and wagons to take sportsmen to John Brown's 
tract. Excellent guides can be found at Boonville, among 
whom are Brinkerhoff, Courteny and Barnes. Take 
Central Railroad to Utica, thence Utica & Black River Rail- 
road ta Boonville. 

—Our friends continue to send us accounts of good bags 
of game made this month:— 

At Blooming Grove Park, one gun, three days, a 200 lb. 
four pronged buck, 15 grouse, and 7 ducks. 

At Summit Lake, New Jersey, three guns, two days, with 
a fox hound and setter, 16 ruffed grouse, 8 woodcock, 7 
gray squirrels, 4 rabbits, and one red fox. 

—A large party of Brooklyn gentlemen went to Pike Co., 
Penn., last week, to shoot ruffed grouse in the Beech 
Woods, they were accompanied by two brace of setters and 
one Clumber spaniel. It is their intention to stay a week, 
and we hope to have the report of their success next week. 

—At Cobbs’ Island, Va., there were seven sportsmen last 
week meeting with fair success. Very few young brant 
this year, geese plentiful, black duck and broadbills in im- 
mense numbers. 

—At Mockhorn Island, Va., a party of six-are camped 
there—all Baltimoreans, weather cold, clear nights, killed 
52 black ducks, 18 brant and 7 geese, besides numerous bay 
snipe. 

—At the northern end of Chincoteague, a famous place 
for redheads in January, a party of Philadelphians are 
shooting geese and brant. 

—At Currituck, (old Club), there were eleven gentlemen 
present. last, week; Foster, of Shinnecock Bay, is down 
there with a large party superintending. There were two 
swans killed with rifles. Shooting, especially of black duck 
and geese, never was better. 

—John Krider, the veteran sportsman of Philadelphia, 
shot a crow with a white neck at Lake Mills, Iowa, re- 
cently. We are in receipt of the following letter dated Lake 
Mills, Winnebago county, Iowa, November 7, 1873:— 
Eprrok Forrest AND STREAM:— 

I have for the last three years been hunting in Winnebago 
county, Iowa, and stopping at a small village by the name 
of Lake Mills, which is located in a large belt of timber 
and surrounded by lakes, where the hunting is better than 
I have ever seen in any other place where I have hunted. 
We have here in the spring and fall snipe, woodcock, field 
plover, curlew, morble, godwit, rail, yellow leg plover, 
black bellied plover, pinnated grouse, ruffed grouse, sharp 
tail grouse, quail, sand-hill crane, the whooping crane, 
snow goose, white frontell, and Canada goose, with all the 
ducks except the black duck. Deer are found about a mile 
from the house that Llivein. Elk are killed about thirty 
miles from here, and bear also. Then we have two kinds 
of wolves and a variety of ioxes. The furs that the trap- 
pers go for most are the otter, mink, coon, skunk, and 
badger. Squirrels and gophers are not hunted. We have 
wild pigeons and reed birds in great numbers, but no per- 
son here shoots them. So you see that our sportsmen have 
no occasion to go to the west for sport, if you want, you 
can killa hundred chickens per day; this I know, forI saw 
it. But for the larger game, such as the elk, deer, etc., 
I don’t care for it. There are hunters here that go out for 
the winter with a large wagon with a cover and all the 
traps and implements for camping. One passed through 
the town to-day, and don’t expect to return before March. 
Two others started last week. I was out yesterday to see 
an old trapper fix his, traps, something I had never seen 
before. He had about twelve traps, in which he got four 
musk rats, one mink, one badger and one skunk. The 
badger and skunk were alive, and it amused me to see him 

take them from the trap. The badger fought hard, and 
the skunk let him have twoshots. Yours, etc., 

Joun Krier. 

—A bear was killed last week near Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, which weighed 513 pounds, and yielded 16} gallons 
of oil. . 

—Tiie sportsmen of Gorrie and Wroxeter, Canada West, 
killed 9,010 squirrels in a single hunt about the close of last 
October. 

—The Germantown Telegraph says that bears and deer 
are numerous in the lowlands of Centre county just now, 
being driven from the mountains, probably, by scarcity 


of food. Panthers, also have been seen. ~In Clearfield 


county, also, four bears have been killed lately and others 
seen : ” Ae at Aaeeivic acs = 
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—A good many mink. are being caught on the Upper 
Ottawa this fall, and old trappers prophesy a very remu- 
nerative season. 

—A correspondent at Peace Dale, Rhode Island, says: 
‘*Quails are quite plentiful here, and there has been some 
good snipe shooting, two guns havipg killed 57 in one 
afternoon.” 

—An extract from a California letter, dated October 29th, 
says :— 

‘‘ A week ago, last Saturday, I went to Novato for ducks. 
In the morning, just before the tide began to come in, we 
could see these ducks sitting out on the flats, and as the 
tide rose they commenced to fly in. About nine, A. M:;'the 
first ones came. They flew in numbers, varying from one 
to seven, and came along as fast as I could load for them. 
I never had birds fly better; and, although I did not get but 
two at a shot and think I must have lost sume thirty, as but 
few cripples were saved, I killed eighty teal and reached 
the wagon at one, P. M.” Gro. 8. Esrry. 

—Here isa letter from five hundred miles west of the 
Mississippi. It makes us feel just as Adam did in the 
Garden of Eden, when he was surrounded by all kinds of 
game and had no gun:— 

BisMARCK, Dacotah Territory, Nov. 8, 1873. 
EpttTor FoREsT AND STREAM :— 

During the summer months geese, swans, brant and 
ducks visit this country to nest and rear their voung. 

After the nesting season is over they afford plenty of 
sport to the hunter until the small pond-holes or lakes are 
closed by the action of cold weather, when they migrate to 
more congenial climes. During the fall months we have 
plenty of snipe and plover, with the wild hen or prairie 
chicken; so you can see. that we have an abundance of 
feathered game, and that of the rarest kind. Elk are often 
seen within a mile of our little town in droves of a hundred 
and upwards. Deer of the black-tailed species or variety, 
are very common, and the market is consequently well sup- 
plied with venison. 

Antelope are as plenty as dogs, and they are very numer- 
ous here as well as in any other Indian country. 

General Custar, who is in command at Fort A. Lincoln, 
directly opposite this place, has a fine pack of fox hounds, 
which, together with the Russian hounds, presented to him 
by the Grand Duke “ Alexis,” give an antelope no chance 
whatever when they once get after him. 

Buffalo have not been in this immediate neighborhood for 
the past six years, but they are at the present writing in 
the vicinity of Fort Buford; and from all accounts, they are 
slaughtering them by the thousands for their hides alone. 


It seems a pity, for it certainly will not be long until this | 


noble beast is exterminated. 

Should you, or any of your friends visit this country, 
would be pleased to entertain you, or them, to the best of 
my ability, and furnish any information in my power. 

ae EDGAR. ” 

—The New Jersey Sportsmen’s Club held a field day 
last week at Fairview, New Jersey. The unfavorable 
weather prevented many of the members and frien@s of the 
club from participating in the sport. The birds were more 
than the average quality, and the shooting excellent. The 
champion badge was won by Mr. G. Watson, who, shoot- 
ing at twenty-five yards, killed all his birds. The handi- 
cap challenge cup was won by Mr. Kelly, he killing four 
birds out of five. The following is a summary of the 
shooting :— 

First.—A tournament open to all members in good stand- 
ing for the champion badge of the club. The shooting to 
be under the English rules. The contestants tc be handi- 
capped between twenty-five and thirty yards, to shoot at 
ten birds each from five traps, 14 ounce shot, use of both 


barrels. Entrance fee $5, which includes cost of birds. 
I. Skidmore, 26 yards rise—1 01110111 1-8. 


G. Watson, 25 yards rise—1 11111111 1—1: 
W. Hughes, 0 yards rise—1 00111111 6-7. 

R. Buckman, 30 yards rise—1 10110001 1-6. 
A. Hughes, 25 yards rise—0 1111011 1—7. 

8. Kelly, 26 yards rise-1100101100—5. 

J. Brightly, 27 yards rise-0 1011 0 0-6 


011 
F. Endicott, 26 yards rise—1 1110111 11-9. 

J. Felker, 30 yards rise—1 11111101 

A. B. Gage, 27 yards nee-—-0 11011010 0-5. 

Second.—Match for the handicap challenge cup, the 
shooting to be under the English rules; fve birds from five 
traps; 14 oz. shot, one barrel. - 

R. Buckman, 26 yares rise—1 0 0 1 0—2. 

F. Endicott, 26 yards rise--1 1 0 0 C—2. 

J. Felker, 26 yards rise—0 0 0°1 0—1. 

J. Brightly, 2 yards rise—0.0 0.1 0 1—2. 

Mr. Kelly, 25 yards rise—0 1 1 1 1—4. 

Dr. Banks, 26 yards rise-—-1 1 0 0 0—2. "1 

There is a party made up of membe:s of this club to 
shoot quail and wild fowl in southern Virginia. 

—The well-known Canadian pigeon shot, J. Ward o 
Toronto, has been trying his hand at sparrow shooting in 
England with some of the crack shots there. In a match at 
Oldham, near Manchester, between Ward and Hough, of 
Bolton,the conditions were to shoot at 50 sparrows each,use 
1} oz. of shot, stand 20 yards from the trap, the bird to 
have a boundary fall of 40 yards, £25 a side. © The betting 
which was brisk, was six to four on Ward, who won'a 
closely contested match by a score of 32 to 31. Ward 
also shot a,match with T. Harrison of Oldham; con ! 
50 sparrows each, with 1} oz. of shot, 18 yards rise, 40 fall, 
for £55, Mr. Ward staking £30 against £25 deposited by 
Mr. Harrison; score—Ward, 21; Harrison, 16. 

—From the Dundee (Scotland) People’s Journal of Octo- 
ber 25th, we take the tollowing:—, ei 
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part of the target it, only counted tavo. 
also embraced the usual target firing, seven rounds at 200, 
500 and 600 yards, Wimbledon conditions and no sighting 
shots. The arrangements were under the charge of Capt. 
Don. The following were the winners:— 
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Sea and River Sishing. 


FISH IN SEASON IN NOVEMBER. 
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if Coast Fisn. 

Bluefish, Skipjack. Horse Mackerel, Black Bass, (Miciopterus nig 

| (Temnodon. saitator.) and archigan.) (two species. 

7 Squetaug (Trout) Ofoli- Pickerel, ( reticulatus.) 

| us.) 

iy Bays AnD EsTuARIEs. 

if Striped Bass, Rockfish. (Labrazx luneatus.) 

ik SOUTHERN WATERS. 

i Pompano. Trout, (Black Bass.) Sheepshead. 

oe Snapper. Drum, (two species.) Tailorfish. 

i Grouper. Kingfish. Sea Bass. 
. Rocktfish. 
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—We offer a line of the finest fishing rods to subscribers 
to Forest AND STREAM. See advertisement. 

—All questions and facts that relate to the habits of the 
speckled trout and black bass, salmo fontinalis and grystes 
ugricans, are so interesting that the subject will never be- 
come trité so long as new generations arise to learn the 
lessons that others have learned before them. Therefore, 
although much has been said in these columns, they are 
always open for any new light that offers. Our own opin- 
ion as to the ‘‘fly” question in bass fishing is based upon 
personal tests and investigations made in all our waters, 
from Dacotah to Florida, and cannot be changed; yet 
while we do not wish to appearzobstinate or pedantic in as- 
serting that opinion, we are nevertheless gratified to say 
that it is confirmed by all authorities accepted as compe- 
tent to decide. Therefore, to ourselves, as well as to those 
of our readers who have taken part in the discussion, the 
value of the subjoined testimony from an official source, 
which unfortunately the writer wishes to be kept private, 
will be felt and acknowle:lged :— 

Eprtor oF Forest AND STREAM:— 

Having observed an article in one of your papers of a 
late date under the head ‘‘Will Black Bass Take the Fly?” 
and as I profess to have had some experience in that re- 
gard, permit me to occupy a paragraph or two in your in- 
teresting columns in the discussion of this subject, as I 
may, perhaps, have itin my power to throw some little 
light thereupon. 

Black bass will most certainly take the fly; but to a very 
limited extent, indeed, in the waters of the Potemac or its 

4 tributaries. This peculiarity in the habits of the Potomac 
bass mgy appear strange or paradoxical to some of your 
piscatorial readers; nevertheless, it is undoubtedly true, 
and accords not only with my own experience, but also 
with that of all of my angling friends with whom I have 
conversed upon the subject. In a letter which I addressed 
to the Turf Field and Farm newspaper a year or two since 
upon the subject of the bass in the Potomac, I took occa 
sion to notice this circumstance, and to account for it upon 
the supposition that the bass, being a new comer in the 
waters in question, and finding a superabundance of food 
therein, such as minnows, crayfish, etc., were, in conse- 
quence, not necessitated to rise to the surface of the water 
in order to seek their prey; but I observe by a letter in 
your columns from a correspondent in Ohio, that a similar 
reluctance to take the fly characterizes this fish in his 
section, and inasmuch as the Potomac bass was originally 
brought (by Wm. W. W. Shriver, of Wheeling, W. Va.), 
from the Ohio river, I think it possible that the habit in 
question may prove to be universal with regard to this 
particular species of bass. A somewhat imaginative writer 
(as I think) states in one of -his profound icthyological 
efforts, that a large number of bass were taken with the fly 
near the village of Williamsport, on the Potomac. Being 
well acquainted in that vicinity, I made diligent inquiry 
upon the subject, but was unable to gather the slightest 
information concerning this rather remarkable exploit. 
After repeated efforts, I have taken but a solitary individual 
with the fly. This fish was captured with a Red Ibis fly 
in the South Branch river—a tributary of the Potomac. 

In other waters, such as the lakes of Minnesota, the 
rivers, creeks and fresh water lagoons of Florida, I have 
taken the black bass with the fly in immense numbers. In 
Minnesota I employed the Red Ibis fly exclusively. I found 
a warm, cloudy day, the most propitious for this species 
of amusement—‘‘a warm but not too bright a sun,” as 
good old Walton was wont to say, when treating of the 
subject of fly fishing. 1 also preferred a gentle breeze, just 
sufficient to throw the surface of the water into small 
ripples, as tending to conceal the movements and gestures 
of the angler from the observation of his prey. As well as 
I recollect the fish rise best to the fly in that section during 
the months of June and July. 

In Florida, also, I frequently used the Red Ibis fly, and 
in the absence of this I was accustomed to make my flies 
of the deep pink scapular feathers of the roseate Spoonbill 
(Platalea ayaya), and found them a most seductive lure. 
When the water was cloudy or slightly turbid, I frequently 

- mingled some feathers‘of the white heron with those of the 
ost rare and beautifxl birds above named, the combination 
a answering my purpose,most admirably. I sometimes also 
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instead of the usual bull’s eye and centre, the figure of a 
man was painted on the regulation third-class targets, and 
the competitors had to fire a shot every thirty or forty 
yards, running in a ziz-zag direction for nearly halfa miles 
the time allotted being five minutes, and if they hit the fig- 
ure of the man it counted four, while if the hit the other 
The competition 


Yds. Yds. Yds. Skirmishing.  G@rond 
200 500 600 77. Men, Outers. Pts, Tl. 
i 1 Pte. G. Kilgur,....... 2623 M 6 64° 9 86 (100 
i: 2 Pte. P. Gilchrist: - |. 0 2 0 @ 6 6 236 98 
: 8 Pte. T. Morris... ... a a ae 9 
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improvised a good trolling bait by cutting off one of the 
pectoral fins of the bass, including a small strip of the 
yellowish or orange colored skin at its base. 

During the ‘Billy Bowlegs” war in Florida, a regiment 
of the native volunteers co-operated with the Regulars, and 
I have frequently ‘observed these natives (or ‘‘Crackers” 
as they were jocosely called) rig a novel and outlandish sort 
of a fly which they termed a ‘‘bob” made by attaching a 
piece of deer’s tail to three hooks tied back to back, and 
with this contrivance they were quite successful in taking 
bass (or black trout, as they termed them) upon dark, 
cloudy days. ° 

In conclusion, permitZme §to remark, somewhat irrele- 
vantly perhaps, that of all the fresh water members of the 
family of the Tabridac, of which I think there are at least 
four species or varieties of species within the confines of 
the United States, the Florida bass is beyond all comparison 
the most worthy of the angler’s notice, being a bolder biter 
and a much larger fish than any of his congeners that I 
have ever angled for. 

Should this article prove acceptable, at some future time 
I may have something more to say concerning the black 
bass, as the subject seems to be at present something of a 
questio vevata among icthyologists and scientific anglers. 






















































were Daniel Webster, Gen. Geo. Gibson, Governor Geo. M. 
Bibb, and Hon. J. F. Crampton, the British Minister. Miss 
Dix, the philanthropist and Miss Frederika Bremer the 
authoress, also visited him on one occasion. 


—We have received from Mr. Albert A. Mowry, of Put- 
nam, Ct., a very ingenious little contrivance for fishing 
through the ice in winter, which is quite an improvement 
upon the ordinary tilt or tip-up. It consists of an upright 
and an arm, the line passing over the end of the latter down 
into the water. When a fish bites, the line is cast off, the 
arm falls, and at the same time automatically hoists a little 
signal flag on the upright. We think we can readily re- 
commend this, even without a trial. 

—Mr. Mowry also sends us the following poem in praise 
of the bull-head or cat-fish. He calls it an ‘‘Ichthyc,” which 
is appropriate. ‘‘Pouts as big as your feet,” is classic: 

“Some sing the praise of the toothsome shad, 
Which maketh the heart of the epicure glad; 


And say they’re the best fish to be had. 
Well, I'll own myself, they are not very bad. 


But talk not to me of shad or trout, 

Or any other kind that are hawked about; 
Put on my plate, if you please, horn pout. 
From the depths of Quadic, just caught out. 


To be sure, the color of his skin is black, 
The curved lines of beauty he too doth lack, 
And horns stick out from his sides and back, 
As long and sharp as a twelve ounce tack. 


—We saw a muscalonge last week at the stand of Mid- 
dleton, Carman & Co., in Fulton Market. It weighed 
some twenty pounds. Probably it was the last one of the 
season. As we surveyed his beautiful proportions, his pe- 
culiar whitish complexion, and his massive and not greatly 
elongated head, we wondered how anglers could ever con- 
found him with the green, alligator-headed pike. Surely 
those who have ever compared the two together, or eaten 
of their flesh, could not make this error. ‘‘An overgrown 
pickerel, ” indeed! However, if there is difficulty in class- 
ifying the mascalonge, there is equal confusion among the 
savans in naming him, for Agassiz and Lesuer call him 
esox estor, while Thompson and Gill insist that he is esor 


The skin, however, you do not eat, 

But the flesh within which is white and sweet, 

And cleaves from the bones so slick and neat; 

Which fact alone beats the shad complete. 

Especially if ihe pouts are as big as your feet. 
SE 


Pachting and Boating. 


HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEK. 
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and in the Upper Mississippi, both waters celebrated for 

the muscalonge, one will not kill more than one of these 

to a hundred pickerel. Sometimes they grow to an im- 
mense size. The largest we have ever heard of is vouched 
for by our correspondent C. 8. Clarke, who says that in 

1840 he saw one at the mouth of the Calumet river, Mich- 
igan, which had just been captured in a seine, that was six 
feet long and weighed eighty pounds. The mouth would 

have admitted a man’s leg; it showed a perfeet cherauz de 
Srisé of teeth, the canines at least an inch long! 

—Maine papers report the laud-locked saimon as very 
plenty in the head waters of the St. Croix river this fall, 
large numbers of them being caught in the pool below the 
dam at the outlet. These fish are not in season now, and 
we call the attention of the State Fish Corhmissioners to 
this violation of the law. 

—A favorite correspondent writes as follows:— 

Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

In your first number a correspondent asks, ‘‘Did you 
ever go fishing with a shot gun?” I have, and it was in 
this wise: 

In many Western lakes and rivers may be found a pe- 
culiar fish, known to local anglers as the dogfish, mudfish, 
or lawyer, the latter name being probably given it from its 
rapacious habits. It is in general aspect something like a 
large chub or sucker, but has a truculent and savage ex- 
pression of countenance, and devours everythirg it can 
master. Its jaws are extremely hard and long, so that a 
hook penetrates them with difficulty; it fights long and. 
hard, and when caught is good for nothing, as they say in 
those regions, ‘‘that even the hogs won’t eat dogfis#.” One 
use I found for it, however, and that was to cut a strip 
from its white belly to troll with for pickerel. © 

This fish, Amina calva, belongs to the order of Ganoids, 
and is in scales, fins, and the force of tail allied to the ex- 
tinct fishes of an older world, and it is curious that most . 
of these representatives of the earlier periods are found 
only in Western waters—the garfish, the paddlefish, and 
the mudfish. 

_ Well, this disreputable branch of an old family comes in 
the spring into shallow waters to spawn, and one day, 
many years ago, being with a friend on the drowned prai- 
ries to the south of Chicago in pursuit of snipe, which we 
found not, we found hundreds of these dogfish on the sub- 
merged prairie, and opening fire upon them we soon had 
quite a number. Being hungry, we thought we would try 
to eat them, in spite of their evil name, So we took them 
to liry land, built a fire, roasted them in the ashes, and 
really gave them atrial. I must add that even with the 
sauce of hunger we found it impossible to make much of a 
dinner. 8. C. CLARKE. 

—Near the Little Falls of the Potomac, in an humble 
cabin, is now lying upon a sick bed, Josiah Payne. He is 
said to be in the seventy-eighth year of his age, and has 
been a hard-working fisherman for forty years. But more 
than that, he has lived the life of an honest man, and has 
always deserved the highest respect of his numerous 
friends. Our correspondent, Mr. Charles Lanman, has 
known and fished with Mr. Payne for twenty-five years, 
and several years ago embodied in an imaginary letter the 
leading facts and some of the experiences of his old friend’s 

er ‘ 


—Mr. Ashbury’s steam yacht Eothen, owner in command, 
was off the Port of Pernambuco on the 16th of October. 
Mr. Ashbury is ona trip to all the navigable ports on that 
side of the South American Continent, and from thence to 
the Cape of Good Hope 

—The steamship City of Paris, which arrived at this port 
on November 17th, reports speaking the yacht Enchantress, 
N.Y. Y.C., Captain Fairchild, hence for Cowes, on the 14th 
inst., latitude 41 54, longitude 58 14, with loss of foretop- 
mast. 


—A party went from New Rochelle to New Haven, afew 
days since, in search of a stolen sloop, found it, took on 
board a good supply of wine, and started to return. Dur- 
ing the night the wine vanished and a new light appeared, 
and taking it for Fort Schuyler, they steered for it, and 
kept steering for it, and the harder they steered the further 
the light seemed away, but they regarded the phenomenon 
as only an optical illusion. At length daylight came to 
their relief, and they found themselves in Boston harbor. 
Their Fort Schuyler light was a Boston steamer which they 
had been following all night. By taking on board a new 
skipper, who don’t like champagne, they managed the next 
day to get home all right. 

YALE CoLLEGE, Noy. 18, 1873. 
Eprtor ForEsT AND STREAM :— ; 

The fall regatta at Yale has been a success, and entire 
satisfaction is expressed both by spectators and contestants. 
We also have the pleasure of s‘ating that both the style and 
effect of the rowing displayed in our late races are superior 
to that of past years, which is evidence that our principles 
are good and that they are being taken up by our college oars- 
men. Our principle drawback is the scarcity of coachers, 
there being only one or two in the University to look after 
the various crews. 

A new addition to the entries of this year was the ap- 
pearance of the two juvenile crews from Hopkins Gram. 
mar School and Gen. Russell’s Military School. Both 
crews pulled a plucky race, though their style was quite 
defective from a lack of coaching. This was the first race 
of the day, rowed in six-oared shells, their course being 
two miles with turn, the Russells winning in 14 minutes 
16 seconds—Grammar School time being 15 minutes 23% 
seconds. ; 

Wes.eyan Untversity, Middletown, Ct., Nov. 13, 1873. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

The boating record of this college is short, having sent 
our first crew to the annual regatta in '72. We were re. 
presented in that regatta by a Freshmen Crew, which won 
the victory in 17 eet At the last annual 
regatta at Springfield we a versity Six, who were 
only two seconds behind the winning crew. The boating 
spirit still grows. We will have two crews at the annual 
regatta of "74. 

Our aquatic sports ended for the season in a Scrub race on 
the 25th of October, between three six-oared boats. The 
76 crew in gig, "75 crew, in old practice shell and the 
University Crew. The University were to pull 3} miles, 
while the others were pulling 3 miles. The course was up 
by the island and return. The current was iy 
swift, which made the great difference between the time 
made and that made over the same course last June; Some 
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“FOREST AND STREAM. 





mistake was made in placing the upper stake boat for the 
University Crew, and they were compelled to row nearly 
88 miles. '76, won the race. Time, 24m. 19sec. Univer- 
sity second. Time, 24m. 57sec. °75 last. Time, 27m. 36 
sec. We have recently purchased from Yale two six-oared 
shells, one double shell and two single shells. Our annual 
regatta next June promises to be one of interest. 
SoweEti. 

A single scull race for the Southworth Cup, worth $300, 
was the second, there being five contestants. This was the 
most exciting of all, owing to the honor attached to the 
winning of this beautiful and valuable prize, which was 
won by Cook'’76, in 15 minutes 29} seconds, over a two- 
mile course with turn. The next struggle was the barge 
race, in which were four entries, viz. : "74, 75, 77 and ’76 
of the Scientifie Department. This, was a fine race, and 
won by 76, 8. 8. 8., in 18 minutes 33 seconds, two miles 
with turn. 

The last race of the day was between the six-oared shell 
crews of ’74 and ’67, which afforded a splendid opportu- 
nity to test our new stroke, The ’74 crew, on a general 
average, was older, heavier and stronger than ’76 crew. 

The crew of ’74 had rowed together several weeks while 
76 had had only two days, and this taken up by coaching. 
The two boats were started, 74s taking a good lead on 
their superior strength, but they were gradually gained on, 
quietly passcd and easily defeated in 19 minutes 23} sec- 
onds, over 19 minutes 43} seconds. 

I will just add a list of all the different times of the 
crews : 

Shell Race, Russell’s and Hopkins.—Prizes,—Six badges, 
value, $60. 

Single Scull Race—R. J. Cook, ’76, 15m. 293s. W. C. 
Hall, 8. 8. S., 75, 15m. 183s. A. Wilcox, 73, 15m. 33}s. 
W. Martin, ’75, 16m. 553s, J. A. Vernon, 8. 8. 8., 75, 
17m. 174s. 

Barge Race—Time—’74, 14m, 24%; "75, 18m. 42s. ; 76, 
8. §.5., 18m. 33s. ; °77, 14m. 36s. 

Shell Race—’74, 19m. 43}; °76, 19m. 234s. 

Prize for the single Scull Race, Southworth Cup, 
worth $300. 

Prizes for Barge Race, six silver goblets. 

Prizes for Shell Race of ’74 and ’76, six gold badges. 

Yours truly, R. J. Enay. 


—Speaking of the next annual College regatta, the 
Amherst Student says :— 


‘We begin to look forward to the races of the coming 
year. What are the prospects of a crew? Have we men 
that are, or will make first-class oarsmen? And how are 
finances? are questions which arise in Colleges, which 
have, and have not sent crews to Springfield. But these 

uestions cannot be definitely answered, until the Regatta 
Lesoclanion has held its convention, and announced its ruk 
ing, us to who are eligible for a college crew, and determine 
the place where the next regatta will be held. One ormore 
of these points are of vital importance to every College, and 
they are not decided until about three months before the 
regatta. -It is reasonable to suppose that every College 
would like to be represented at the annual College Regatta, 
and that they may be well represented it is necessary to 
commence early, and have men training long beforehand; 
but no man will give up his time to exercising when it is 
very uncertain whether he will be allowed to row, regard- 
less of his capabilities. Some Colleges, doubtless, could 
send a first-class crew, if they were allowed to select their 
men indiscriminately from all the under-graduate depart- 
ments; but would prefer not to send any, rather than a poor 
one, which would be their best, picked from one depart- 
ment. Again ten men may have worked steadily in the 
gymnasium for six months, and then when the place for the 
regatta is fixed upon, it is so far away, that the expense of 
sending a crew will be too great. All trouble of this sort 
could easily be avoided, were the Convention held in the 
fall. Sometime in November, would be early enough, and 
by that time Colleges will know where their strength lies, 
and how they want matters arranged, so that everything 
could be settled then, as well as six months later, and it 
would be a great advantage in many ways. As most Col- 
leges have a short recess in the latter part of November, a 
Convention could be held then, and everything within its 
province settled ut that time. As Springfield is the most 
central point, it would be the best place to hold a Conven- 
tion. e hope other Colleges will agree with us, that this 
change is desirable, and aid in carrying it into effect.” 


—The “ Halifax Rowing Club” has just been organized 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia, Chas. F. Vose, President, Peter 
Hogan, Treasurer, Will Craigen, Secretary. 

Sn 





THE RED RIVER RAFT. 
7 ee 

HERE, is now a certain prospect that the great raft, 

= which has been an pre ar a in the Red River, in 
Louisiana, ever since the advent of white men in this coun- 
try, will soon be removed, and that navigation will be 
opened from Shreveport, La., Jefferson, Texas. The 
history of the raft and the attethpts to remove it is exceed- 
ingly inter - In 1805 the obstruction of logs reached 
one hundred miles. Since that time rafts have formed at 
various points in the river near Shreveport. One of these 
was removed by Captain Shreve in 1830, by the help of a 
Congressional appropriation, and another between 1840 and 
1 under a government contract by General Williamson. 
In 1851 the Se owe ye twelve m and at 
that time C , aided by a Congress: appro- 
—— of _— anaes to ——— it. ee the end 
of two years, however, the 0} on been ex- 
hausted or nothing accomp the S 
abandoned the obstruction began to The present 
forty 


was insignificant.. In 1871 the attention of the Engineer 
ing Department was = directed to this work, and an 
appropriation of $10, having been made by Con ‘ 
the work of preliminary surveying was intrusted to Lieu- 
tenant Woodruff, who completed it in 1872, and submitted’ 
plans and specifications for the removal of the raft, where- 
upon an appropriation of $150,000 was made. The plans 
were accepted, and Lieutenant Woodruff reached the raft 
region in January last with a snag-boat, two crane-boats, 
and all the requisite machinery for his wotk. The follow- 
ing description shows the difficulties to be overcome:— 

gs, roots, and snags of every description had been 
crowded and jammed into a tangled mass, becoming more 
compact each year asthe pressure from above in ‘ 
Annual freshets had brought down mud and deposited it in 
and over this mass until in places the raft itself haa become 
entirely covered with earth, small islands, or ‘‘tow-heads,” 
thus being formed. Upon these tow-heads were growing 
trees, usually willows, three feet and more in circumfer- 
ence. 

In addition to the removals of logs by sawing and cut- 
ting, blasting powder was used, but it did not prove of any 
use. Dynamite was then tried, but failed, refusing to ex- 
plode even with an electrical exploder. At last nitro-gly- 
cerine was brought into use, and it never failed to do its 
work thoroughly. All that remains to be done now is the 
blowing out of some tow-heads and improving certain 
points in the channel, which will be accomplished in a few 
weeks. The obstruction of centuries will then have been 
removed by the skill and perseverance of Lieutenant Wood- 
ruff. The saddest part of the record of this great work is 
that Lieutenant Woodruff has not lived to finish it, having 
died of yellow fever at Shreveport October ist.—Chicage 
Tribune. 





A BUFFALO FIGHT. 


—_>——_ 

HE challenger advanced from the herd to within some 
four feet, getting angrier and angrier as he came. 

Suddenly there was a crash that had in it something Ho- 
meric. One rattling onset of that kind leaves one in no 
doubt as to why the short stout horns of the buffaloes have 
a splintered appearance at the apices. Then there was a 
long,steady push, in which every tendon of the huge bodies 
of the buffaloes was strained to the utmost. Then there 
was a strategic easing off, then a sudden gladiatorial thrust 
which pes the huge heads to the ground in an even bal- 
ance of strength. Neither beast dared relax a muscle or 

retreat an inch, for fear of that fatal charge upon the flank, 

or that dangerous twist of the neck, which means defeat. 

A momentary relaxation of the tremendous strain only 
resulted in the shaggy heads oe together again with a 
dull thump, and a renewal of the dogged pushing which 
might have moved a freight train. It was a matter of 
lungs and endurance, and the white froth began to drop in 
long, tenacious strings from their lips, and the red eyes to 

lare dimly through what seemed clots of blood. I could 
ca the labored breathing where I lay, and see the tendons 
stand out across the thighs and along the thick necks. 

But this dead set of strength could not last — Every 
moment of time was telling disastrously upon the shorter 
wind and decaying strength of the old crusader, who still 
fought for the loves of his youth. His foot slipped, and 
the intelligence of this slight disaster seemed to reach his 
antagonist quicker than a flash of light. No gladiator ever 
used his advantage more suddenly. There was a huge 
lunge, a sound of horns slipping from each other, a spring 
forward and the horn of the younger bull had made a 
raking upward stroke nana his antagonist’s flank. The 
fight now became brisk. ain and again the old one 
«turned and tried to make the old stand of head to head, and 
as often his more active antagonist caught him behind the 
shoulder. With the red agony of defeat in his eye, and the 
blood trickling from the long wound in his flanks, he still 
refused to be conquered. With failing strength and limbs, 
which refused any longer to serve him, he finally stood at 
bay, with open mouth and hanging tongue, unable to fight 
and disdaining to retreat. His antagonist pushed him and 
he yielded doggedly. He made no attempt to shield his 
flank, and pitifully endured all that came. The original 

lan of non-interference was abandoned, and the young 
ords gathered around him, and snorted and shook their 
heads, and gave him an occasional dig in the ribs by way 
of expressing their contempt for him. The cows came and 
snuffed at him, and indulged in spiteful feminine butts and 
walked away. Their-manner implied that they had always 
regarded him as a disagreeable old muff, and they were 
glad he — understood their heartfelt sentiments in re- 


to him. 
Through all this the old fellow stood unresistingly, 
whipped, but still obstinate. Gradually they all left hin 
to himself, and the herd wandered further away. He did 
not even feok around; he was probably forced at last to ac- 
cept his sentence of banishment, and go and live as long as 
—— alone, and fight his last fight with the coyotes 
and die. 





—The Dean of Westminster haviny issued a circular pro-. 
posing to place a memorial window to Cowper and Geo 
| He 


rbert in Westminster Abbey, Mr. George W. Childs, the 
Philadelphia publisher, asked permission to bear the whole 
oe the memorial, and his . a yang accepted. 
ns generous pro ,” says the ee eee 
‘* shows that kink of love for English literature an nius 
which does infinitely more than mere commercial relations 
to bind the two countries together; and we may at least ad- 
mit that, in this case, an American has quite eclipsed 
English erosity, which seldom so far afield in 
search of the opportunity of appreciating kindred merit.” 


WHo.esaLte—Swell Customer—‘‘ Ya-as, this is neat. 
Augh, I’m wather ‘xtwav’gant 'n ‘umbwellahs!—never go 
out without qne—somebody’s; and never go home with 
one—anybody’s. Ya-as. Now—ah—what do you charge 
for these by the gwoss?”—[ Punch, 


tee 

—When spring comes round, ‘the croquet sets, which 
may be had by subscribing to the Forest anp Srream, 
will come into use most opportunely. See advertisement of 
prizes in to-day’s issue. 

ee 

—Men of intellect dislike fish; they prefer a meteor 

course. 


: ~~ 
—The forecastle is the sailor’s heaven, his tarry home. 
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REHEARSAL FOR A GRAND ITALIAN 
SUNDAY CONCERT.* 


A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 
HARACTERS enter, and‘although the weather is ex- 
ceedingly warm, they all look as if they were threat- 
ened with a chill; they seem indeed as if they had all been 
suddenly awakened from a sound sleep and stood in a draft 
of cold air. The pianist is behind time, and the basso 
growls in undertones—he only goes down to his lowest notes 
before the footlights. The mild tenor breathes forth scarcely 
perceptible indignation. The soprano, with a shawl over 
her shoulders, that half envelopes her head and the entire 
lower part of her face, shivers out her impatience, and 
then sinks into an old, worn-out easy chair and marks the 
passing moments impatiently with her little foot. A more 
dowdy second-hand, shiftless looking crowd, it would seem, 
never came together. At last the pianist makes his ap- 
pearance. He has a piece of hard biscuit in his hand and 
smells of cheese. Strange as it may seem, he inspires by 
his entree,for his expectant audience enliven at once. Down 
goes the shawl of the soprano, her eyes brighten, she rushes 
up to the piano, turns over a page of music, and is congrat- 
ulated graciously by the basso; compliments as light and 
flimsy as bits of colored paper enliven the air. 'Then comes 
a momentous silence, and the pianist strikes a chord or 
two, when the pianist, looking at the written music before 
him, discovers he is very near-sighted, and is tediously 
long in getting out his spectacles. Then, to the impatient 
protests, he can’t decipher the many pencil marks ‘‘for 
change” that have been put upon the original score. The 
prima donna again assumes a languid position, supporting 
herself, indeed, by the assisting arm of & broken-down 
rocking-chair. The mild tenor aranges on the left, short 
plump contralto vocalizing over his shoulder; Aldermanic 
basso profundo, bald-headed, striding up and down beating 
an irregular measure with his fists, now fast, then slow, 
upon the various articles of furniture as he passes, 

Basso, with preliminary clearing of his throat, addressing 
pianist with an important tone: ‘‘I shan’t sing all this, it’s 
too long. Make a few chords here, then play these bars, 
and join on to this (turning the page). You must play that 
passage by heart, and I shall pin these pages together so 
that you make no mistake, or else good bye to my solo. 
Now—begin.” (Allessay to sing, coming in one after the 
other, then—halt! 

Imperious basso (to pianist): ‘You must compose a 
prelude, so that we all begin together.” (Pianist plays a 
few bars and ends with some chords, and all start again to- 
gether). 

Basso (waving his hand): ‘‘Piano—pianissimo.” Soprano 
faintly hums her part, till becoming excited by some imag- 
inary dramatic action suggested by the words, suddenly 
swells her voice to its full power, and pounds gn pianist’s 
shoulders to stimulate his speed, and rushes on with basso * 
till the alegro becomes prestissimo. Contralto makes two or 
three futile efforts to chime in, and nervously clutches the 
arm of pianist and produces a rallentendo, when suddenly— 
halt! as bang go basso’s fist and feet, and perspiring co- 
piously, he trots off to the window to ventilate his displeas- 
ure. ‘‘Can’t sing, impossible (turns deprecatingly to ac- 
companist) piano don’t follow. 

Soprano (soothingly): ‘‘Have a little patience. (To accom- 
panist). Never ritardando till you hear us doit. Play this 
chord.” 

Pianist (remonstratingly): ‘‘But its bound.” 

Soprano: ‘“‘No matter; we want it p'ayed.”’ 

Contralto: ‘‘I can’t sing in this key (to pianist, doubt- 
ingly). You couldn’t transpose this a tone lower?” 

Pianist runs his eye over the music a moment and begins 
in another key—thum, thum, thum, etc., etc. 

All: ‘“*That’s it!” 

Music proceeds very smoothly till tenor and contrelto have 
a long note to sustain. Pianist keeps time well marked. 
Bass and soprano ecstatic, making roulades, trills and 
bronchial gymnastics ad lid., accompanied by a mimic 
pantomime and prolonging their slow agony—ca-a-a, etc., 
when tenor and contralto simultaneously stop, breathless, 
and soprano’s hands fall like hammers upon the back of 
pianist. General halt. é' 

Basso (assaulting player): ‘‘Slower, slower; have you 
no ear? Listen to me.” 

Pianist: ‘“Tenor cannot hold that note; I follow him. It 
is the principal part.” 

Mild Tenor: ‘‘Consider the length of that note.” 

‘‘Impetuous Basso (in an undertone) ‘No artist. Hes no 
heart.”—{aloud) “‘I have sung in every opéra house in the 
world, and always sing this so.” 

Soprano: “‘Let’s try from here” (pointing). 

Obstinate Tenor: ‘‘No. The more we sing it the more 
of a muddle we shall make of it. It will go well enough.” 

Basso (contemptuously): “It don’t go at all.” 

Then commences a grand quarrel, in natural voices, the 
pitch being on decidedly high keys. The astonished list- 
ener is confounded with the query, how so many disagree- 
able and ear-rending notes can come from throats which,a few 
morftents before, uttered sounds as solemn as the murmur- 
ings of the Norway pine in a storm, or as do the larks 
when they greet the morning sun. The voices are now de- 
cidedly unmusical, the piano disappears early in the contest, 
but the action is magnificent. The men become Salvinis 

and the women Ristoris, when at the critical moment—the 
moment when blower would seem to be imminent—a waiter 
appears with some cheap wine and lager, the frown disap- 














pears from flashing eyes, the voices mellow down into 
twitterings of courtesy and kindness. A nip is taken of the 
refreshments, compliments are passed tbat roll- so glibly 
from Italian tongues. The basso and soprano lock arms, 
and kiss their hands to the mild tenor. The contralto and 
the pianist have a few confidential words, and in another 
instant the rehearsal for a Grand Italian Sunday Concert is 
at an end, 
—The appearance of Miss Clara Morris at the Union 
Square Theatre on Monday night was of course the dra 
matic sensation of the moment. The ‘‘Wicked World” at 
the Union Square is in every particular as far removed as 
possible in sentiment and plot from the ‘‘wicked world” 
that Miss Clara Morris has been heretofore identified with 
on the stage. To pass from the fetid atmosphere of the 
‘‘Magdalens” into the pure air of beautiful ideas and poeti- 
cal diction is a change indeed, and curiosity was on tiptoe 
to see the result, evidenced by a most crowded house. 
Though the play ran in London for several weeks, it ap- 
pealed to a national sentiment of the English audiences— 
° viz.,'a taste for fairy tales at Christmas times—that has np 
response in this country. In fact, we think it almost pre- 
posterous to put a play on the stage in this city tne chief 
characters of which are supposed to be of dream land. 
Our people are imaginative enough in money speculations, 
but never take stock in fairies. They are too skeptical 
and materialistic for such pettynonsense. We have no op- 
portunity this week to treat that part of the performance 
which only interests us, or allude to Miss Clara Morris’ abil- 
ity to take a higher range of characters on the stage than 
has heretofore been displayed in the generally most ques- 
tionable nothings in which she has appeared. What the 
stage wants is an actress who can portray the higher pas- 
sion’ of the human soul—a woman who can call forth ad- 
mitation by swaying the heart and firing the imagination by 
rendering Nature in her sublime and most serious moods. 
In the ‘*Wicked World” (the name is a misnomer) Miss 
Morris certainly has but little of this opportunity, and we 
thik, on the whole, the management will be disappointed 
in the final verdict of the public. Mr. Marston, the scenic 
artist, was deservedly valled “before the curtain. He was 
evidently the ‘favorite of the evening. 

—At Wallack’s we have the fourth of the comedy series, 
the presentation being t the favorite comedy of ‘‘Ours.” It 
is quite unnecessary to say that the theatre is nightly 
crowded with an enthusiastic audience. 

—The complimentary testimonial to William x. Griffith, 
which takes place at the Brooklyn Academy of Music No- 
vember 21st, bids fair to be the social event of the season. 
Tickets are already in great demand. Mr. Ower. Marlowe, 
whose Captain Haotree, in ‘‘Caste,” created such a sensa- 
tion some few years ago, will make his last appearance on 
the stage on this occasion, he having decided to confine his 
efforts hereafter to reading. We trust that both Messrs. 
Griffith and Marlowe will be eompietely successful in their 
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Cincinnati, November 16th, 1873. 

—At Robinson’s Opera House during the week the largest 
possible audiences have been delighted by the Lydia 
Thompson Burlesque Troupe. On Monday evening the 
house was-so full that before half-past seven the sale of 
tickets had to be stopped. The troupe gave on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday ‘‘Mephisto;” Thursday, ‘‘Robin 
Hood,” Friday, ‘‘Blue Beard;” matinee, Saturday, ‘‘Robin 
Hood;” Saturday evening, ‘‘Aladdin.” They remain all 
next week. 

—At Wood’s’Theatre Lawrence Barrett, the young tra- 
gedian, has not met with the reception his talents deserve. 
The panic seems to infuse the spirit of sadness into the 
people, and so they turn to something more mirthful than 
the tragedies of Shakespeare to cheer them. He appeared 
during the week in “Richelieu,” ‘‘Hamlet,” ‘Marble 
Heart,” ‘David Garrick,” ‘‘Home,” and ‘‘Richard III.” I 
aim glad to say that he will be here all next week. W. L. 


A Great Brstiopamist.—The late Rev. E. Goodrich 
Smith of Washington, D..C., formerly chief clerk of the 
Patent office, collected, previous to his death, one of the 
best private libraries in the country. Itcomprised upwards 
of fourteen thousand volumes of English, French and Ger- 
man works, nearly all solid and valuable, and many o- 
them old and rare. In theology, Egyptiology, and philol- 
ogy it was very rich. Three thousand of these choice 
volumes have passed into the possession of the Harvard 
University. Yale University School has received the be- 
quest of two. thousand excellent theological works. Six 
hundred of the rarer class of works on general subjects will 
probably be sold to the library of Congress. Among the 
collection were many books of famous anglers—Isaac Wal- 


ton, Cotton, Bethune, etc. 
oo 


The Canadian Government have sent a steamer to sup- 
ply the wants of the destitute colonists at Anticosti Island, 
some four hundred souls in all. : 





—All the offered as prizes by the Forrest anp 
Srream are of the finest quality. ‘The Panic has allowed 
us to secure the best grades of goods, See advertisgment 
as to prizes, skates, rifles, cricket, archery, books, engrav- 


ings, fishing rods, &c. .. .,, 
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Glew Publications. 


——— 
[Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope of the paper, will receive special attention. The’ receipt of all 
vooks delivered at our Editorial Rooms will be promptly acknowledged 
in the next ‘sstie. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly udvising 
us of amy omission in this resnect. Prices of books insertedwhen 


desired.| 
BOOKS. 
> 


MANUAL FoR RirLE Practice; Including a Complete 
Guide to Instruction in the Use and Care of the Modern Breech Loader. 
By George W. Wingate. With diagrams and illustrations. New York: 
W.C. & F. P. Church. 1878. Second Edition. 

This most excellent work is fortunate in having for its compiler Capt. 
Wingate, who, as secretary of the National Rifle Association, and as one 
of the original founders of Creedmoor, not only thoroughly understands 
the theory of the rifle, but happens to be at the same time one of the best 
of its practical exponents, as may be readily seen from the accounts of 
the Creedmoor matches, published by the Forest anp Stream, wherc 
the author's name is always to be found among the best of our marksmen. 
The book has a double end in view of not only teaching the rifleman the 
theoretical reasons for every step taken, but to show him in the simplest 
language how to practically carry such lessons as are given in the 
Manual, into use on the rifle range. A great many people desirous of 
being proficient in any manly exercise, are exceedingly dubious as to 
their facnlty of acquiring any small amount of skill from reading books. 
“How to learn French without a master,” involving the purchase of a 
book, may perhaps give some very slight smattering of the true Parisian 
accent; but ‘How to learn to swim or fence without a master,” very na- 
turally causes people to be quite sceptical, even after the most diligent 
course of study as to their capabilities of taking to the water or handling 
a foil. Rifle shooting is however an art which combines intimately both 
theory and practice, and it is surprising how little of each is requisite to 
convert a “‘muff,”’ a person who never could even touch a barn door with 
a bullet, into quite a fairmarksman: How and where to get exactly 
such instruction is to be found then in this manual. From actual ex- 
perience, Mr. Wingate having tanght many of the National Guards how to 
shoot, he is enabled to impart information in the most thorough andna- 
tural. manner. As we are constantly in receipt of letters from corres- 
pondents not only in regard to the absolute manual of the rifle, but as to 
the proper laying out of rifle ranges, with questions as to construction of 
buts, &c., and as all these subjects are treated in an exhanstive way by 
by Captain Wingate, we know of no better book to recommend them than 
this Manual of Rifle Practice. It isnot to be supposed that the book 
under review is entirely devoted to the instruction of the soldier. It will 
be found of practical use to every sportsman and marksman. Questions 
of trajectory, theories of projectiles, sighting, judgment of distances, 
effects of wind, suggestions to marksmen, and all information as to how 
arifle range is to be built, are given by Captain Wingate. Of no less im- 
portance are the full details in regard to the cautionary measures to be 
used on a range to prevent accidents, found inthe manual. Within a 
small and handy volume, the author has happily condensed all that a 
marksman wants to know in regard to > Tense loading rifles and rifle prac- 


tice. 

Hester Moriey’s Promise. By Hesbia Stretton, 
of the ‘‘ Doctor's Dilemma,” &c. New York: Dodd & Mead. 
Asa work of fiction, this romance will be approved for its elevated 

tone and lack of the sensational element that makes the entire capital 

in so many novels of the day. The scenes of the story as they pass 
under our eye, with their varying lights and shades, are true and invigor- 
ating. We like the ending of the book much better than its beginning. 

Bitter experiences are often but the pathway to a better and brighter life. 

The work is a healthy and commendable addition to the light reading of 

the day. 


THe Littte Camp on EacieE Hin. By the author of 

“Wide Wide Wold.*’ New York: Robert Carter & Bro. 

This is one of quite a number of interesting serial tales for our young 
folks, and so pleasantly is it written, so cleverly is the story told, that 
even our “older folks” may derive instruction and amusement from its 
pages. It is not a dry, prosy story, but one of every day life, in which is 
clearly shown that forall who have the will to do good, to even the young 
children around them, there is an open way provided. We wish mos? 
heartily that the world had more men after the style of Mr. Murray, 
whose trip to Eagle Hill will be read with great pleasure by all. 


FLAMMARION’s ATMOSPHERE; The Atmosphere. Translated 
from the French of Camille Flammarion. Edited by James Glaisher, 
F. R. 8., Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. With 86 wood cuts and 
10 chromo-lithographs. $8; cloth, $6. New York: Harper & Bros. 
In this superb work one can scarcely imagine how so much of the rea- 

artistic beauty of illustration can be done at a cost so comparatively low 

as the price of this book. Thanks to the Messrs. Harper ‘for the intro- 
duction of such artistic illustrations as those setting forth the grandeur 
and beauty of the ‘Aurora Boreallis,” ‘“The Halo,” ‘‘The Rainbow,” and 

“The Storm.’ These pictures are truly superb, and fit.to grace an album 

upon any centre table in the land. This English edition is, we think, not 

only an improvement upon the matter of the original French, but in 
point of execution superior, 

Gore SouTH FoR THE WINTER, With Hints to Consump- 
tives. By Robert F. Speir, M.D. Illustrated.* Third Edition. New 

York: Edward O. Jenkins. 1873. 

Dr. Speir has made a readable book on this most interesting eubject. 
It is sad to think that consumptives must have a literature of their own, 
but since, as the author states, fully twenty thousand invalids seek that 
section of the country south of Richmond, ‘‘Going South for the Win- 
ter’’ will doubtless prove interesting to many. Dr. Spefr, in the intro- 
ductory portion of his book, gives the various causes of lung diseases, as 
arising from bad ventilation, from. dissipation, from want of exercise, 
from over toil, and, especialy among women, from tight lacing. . He tells 
of a woman now the occupant of a lunatic asylum the result of haying worn 
too tight stays, and the rather cynical remark made by some one ‘‘that 
all women who lace tightly ore insane, and the only difference in this case 
was that this woman was found ont. “Going South” tells of all the va- 
rious routes to be taken to. reach Charleston, Aiken, Augusta, Savannah, 
and the varidus towns in Florida most beneficial to invalids. The hotels 
aré mentioned and the various charges made’ for lodging. The different 
thermometrical changes in various places are noted, and the book contains 
many tsefal hints as to the diet, clothing, and treatment of those snfler- 
ing from Pulmonic comblaints. The book concludes with a brief ac- 
count of other sanitory points, such as Honolulu, Lisbon, Naples, Nice, 
Madeira, Havana, &c. “ 

Sus-TroPicaL RaMBLES: By Nicholas Pike. New York: 
Harper & Bro. 

This book, aside from the pleasant narrative, story-telling style in 
which it is written, is one of more than, usual attractiveness, and may 
truly, be cailed a valuable acquisition to the literature of the times. We 
find ourselves transported (without any inconvenience.) to the island of 
Mauritius, where the author was for a time resident United States consul. 
He made good use of his eyes an@ his pen while there, and gives us the 
best description of an island little known to che aggregrate of American 
readers. In this cleverly written, work, Mr. Pike has placed all of much 
interest to his readers before them in a full report of its. 
climate, products, society and customs. ‘Several chapters upon the great 
cyclone of 1868 will be found in to the scientific 
reader. The anthor also tella us Wf fhout the mysteries and curions fer- 
tivals of the Chinese, Hindoos, anda description of a weddiig among 
the Malabar Iudians, This work contains handsome illustrations, and 
is a credit to the author. It is issne@-in the publisher's usual tastefal 
style, 
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Nixa’s s ATONEMENT, and Other Stories: By Christian Reid, 
| Anthor of “Morton House,” “Valerie Aylmer,” &c*; with illustrations. 
‘New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

| ‘The leading story, Nina’s Atonement, is a quite interesting, and some- 
what sensational story, one that carries with it quite an interest of the 
kind found in some of the old-fashioned novels by Charles Brockden 
Brown. [t was written to illustrate the often fatal folly of giving way 
to indecision. Had Nina felt the full force of her mental reasoning, (see 
page 28,) she never would have realized the fearful epitome of her char- 
acter, as it afterwards appears. Everything would have been better or 
worse, As it was she succumbed to a temptation which a nobler nature 
would have resisted, while she stood firm where amore selfish nature 
would have given way, and walked over all obstacles to its end. It was she 
who learned that to pause midway between good and evil. to strive to 
reconcile honor and dishonor, truth and falsehood, is the most hopeless 
problem that a human soul can possibly attempt to solve. 


MrnbD AND Bony: Theories of their Relation: by Alexander 
Bain, L. L. D., Professor of Logic, &c., University of Aberdeen. N. 
Y.: D. Appleton & Co. 

We have read no work of the class of thought to which this »ook be- 
longs that has interested us more than this discussion of the connection 
of mind and body. The consideration and stiidy of the laws that 
govern the physical and intellectual man, as seen through the operation 
of the mind, complex and metaphysical from their very nature, are 
made very plain and comprehensive to ordinary readers, and so handled 
that they deeply interest every reader. The chapter treating of the soul, 
the immortal, the everlasting part of man, together with the theores of 
past ages, will be found by no means adry study, The thoughts enter- 
tained by great minds and philosophers of different schools from time to 
time are clearly set forth by Dr. Bain. We commend this work as deserv- 
ing the candid perusal of those persons who are sceptically inclined, as 
one of the aids to reflection in which they will fine a steady and bright 
light upon a dark subject, and we doubt not that mnch good will be de- 
rived from Dr. Bain’s valuable work upon Mind and Body. 
PrictURESQUE NorMANDY: By Henry Blackburn. 

James R. Osgood & Co. 

This is truly a gem of the first water. It comes to us in beantifnl style, 
both as to typography and illustration, just the thing for a present toa 
friend. The rambles are pleasantly related; the scenes through which 
our author passed unfold themselves from the pages of this work like the 
unrolling of a panorama of beauty and life. We hold a pleasant half 
hour chat with the painter; we hob-nob the architect. We are well 
pléased with all the places we visitin company with Mr. Blackburn: 
Lisseux, Caen, Bayeaux, Arranches, St. Lo, Ronens, and other places 
Here they pass before us in the very best style of graphic pen-painting 
Although not intended as a guide book, yet there is no better work the 
traveler who intends to visit picturesque Normandy can put in his pocket 
than the one we now so cordially recommend to his attention. The value 
of this book is much enhanced in its excellent illustrations. It will be 
a charming and beautiful addition to any library. 

Our Common Lysects: A Popular Account of the Insects 
of our Fields, Forests, Gardens and Houses. By A. 8. Packard, Jr.: 
Salem: Naturalists’ Agency. 

This will be found a very usefu! guide to all in any way interested in the 
Horticultural world. The battle of the amateur fruit grower, the lady cul 
turist of the rose, the beanties of the garden, the flowers of the streamlet, 
in short all who love and cultivate the beautiful either of fruits or flow- 
ers, is with the bugs. All such will buy this neat and useful book, pub- 
blished by the Naturalists’ Agency of Salem. It is graphically illustrated 
with four plates and 268 wood cuts, showing these little winged and 
creeping rascals with their well furnished workshop of eutting and bor- 
ing tools, and the way they use the same to our vexation and loss of fine 
fruit, clearly shown. The price of this book is very low compared with 
the great amount of sonnd, practical, tried, experimental knowledge it 
contains. 

WuirE Rost aNd RED. A Love Story: By-the author 
of ‘St. Abe.” Boston : James R. Osgood & Co.: pp. 842. Price $2.50. 
This is a continued story or narrative of more than four thousand lines, 

which strongly reminds one of Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha,” but is, never- 

theless, dissimilar. The writer has chosen a peculiar subject for his 

muse, not, we think, very successfully, While we sometimes find a 

lack of refinement, or a little of what others would call “a coarseness * 

of expression, it is, perhaps, a “* rough humor” that the reader will tol- 

erate ina work of its kind. There are many passages of clever humor, 
and many spicy personalities peeping out ,of well-sketched characters, 

The story iscommonplace. The scene is laid in a Maine forest, in which 

the woodman first meets his dusky maid. His amonrs with his “Red 

Rose,” of whom he soon tires, give place to another attachment. Being 

smitten with the charms of “‘ White Rose,” he forsakes his first love fcr- 

ever- These adventures he puts into a somewhat easy and flow ing 
rhyme. This work, though not of great literary merit, will, neverthe- 
less, find many readers. 

Sue SroxE oF Him. Being the recollections of the loy- 
ing labors and and early death of t the late Mrs. Henry Denning. By her 
friend Mrs, Grattan Guinness. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
Under the quaint and striking title of ‘‘She Spoke of Him,” we have 

a very wef written and interesting religions memoir of a youug and 

gifted English lady whose success as a missionary preacher of the Gos- 

pel and teacher accomplished much-good. Ever ready to give a good 
word to the poor and down-trodden of earth, she always found her life- 
work planned and marked out forher. ‘These recollections are the re- 
cords of a lovely character, in which all missionary laborers, particularly 
ladies, wili find much to comfort them by the way in their labors for the 
good of their fellowmen. A perusal of this interesting book of recol- 
lections will give the reader some entirely new ideas upon the subject of 
woman’s rights, which is still an ‘‘ open question.” 

GrotoeicaL Stories. By J. E. Taylor. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

We have often felt the want of such a work for young students and 
others interested in the study of the geological composition of rocks and 
the stratas of which the earth iscomposed. When we began the study 
of apiece of quartz, it was a study indeed, and if any study could be 
called “dry,” this was to us the perfection of the term. Then we were 
told to “get a hammer, bag and chisel” and go ont and fill the bag with 
bits of stone chips, &c. This study was without help, yet it was thor- 
ough. We never heard of such a autobiography as ‘“‘ The Story of a Piece 
of Granite,” or ‘‘The Story of a Piece of Quartz.” These stories are 
replete with the same kind of information we worked so hard to acquire. 
This pleasantand humorous ingtructor, while it enlivens by the way, 
imparts the same rich scientific truths which we and many others labored 
so hard toacquire. We recommend to all who love geology to beccmé 
the possessor at once of this little work. 


Boston: 


New York: G. 





IN PRESS. 
. ee 
Robert Dale Owen’s Autobiography, entitled “Threading My Way,” 
which G. W. Carleton & Co. have in press, will be particularly rich in 
reminiscenses of General Lafayette, Mrs. Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
“Slave-Trade”’ Clarkson, ‘‘L. E. L.,”’ and other celebrities of a halfcen- 
tary past. 
J’ James Parton has recently prepared a brief life of the late Mrs: Parton 
(Fanny Fern) which G. W. Carleton & Co. will shortly publish asa — 
memorial volume of Fanny Fern,’ “WE eGbctions GRE Mer weed eeiteing. 
Tilustrated by Arthur Lumley. : 
tilees-iaetgipincabn-nihins 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Brave Hearts -An American Novel. By Roberison 
Gray. Imo, New York: J. B. Poster & Co. 
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Boll: : 
St. “John’s Hotel, 


. PALATKA, E. FLA., 
P. & H. PETERMANN, Proprietors. 


This well-known resort for Winter has been newly 
urnished throughout, combining first-class table with 
every convenience and comfort to guests. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


—CORNER OF— 
Fulton, Water and Pearl Sts., 


at Ree. NEW YORK. 
Mansion House, 
BUFFALO. 
F, B. HODGBS, PROPRIETOR. 
BUTTERFIELD HOUSE, 
OSCAR L. STONE & CO., Proprietors. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 


ROSSIN HOUSE, 


Toronto, Canada. 
SHEARS & SON, Proprietors. 


Proprietors. 





This house is a favorite resort for Gentlemen Sports- 
men, from all parts of the United States and Canada. 





Sportsm en's Goods. 


BROOKLYN GUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON! 


DEALER | IN 4 
Guns and Gunning Material, 
564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Sporting Goods 


OUGHT, SOLD, “EXCHANGED, AND 
ON HIRE. Specis al attention paid to Fine Guns 
and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 
tion a specialty. 
Vf Goods sent everywhere by express, marked 
c, 


BRADFORD -& ANTHON ¥, 





DEALERS IN SKATES 


AND SKATE STRAPS, 


Are Agents for the United States, for 


Forbe’ S br ACME 8 es, 





The only reliable and really $eL¥-FasTeNIne SKATE 
ever invented . 
Agents also, for Winslow’s Wood Top and Laprgs’ 
SKaTEs, Barney & Berry's Club and Rink Skates. 
Best quality Patent Backle Straps for Skates. 


i 78 Washington Street. 


4 j TLUDE. TOTEM. SNAP 


West & Lee, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Natural History Series of 


GAMES, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHIVALRTE, 


_ Worcester, Mess. Moss. 





poeelt ‘Toaiing Qa We 
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OF ALL THE BEST MAKERS, 


Fishing Tackle 


. —AND— 
SPORTSMEN’S GOODS, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER’ & WALLER, 


101 & 103 DUANE ST., 
NEW YORK. 
a 


Agents for ‘he United States Arms Company's 
Repeating Pistols. 
Established 1887. 


J.B. Crook & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMG TACKLE, 


50 Fulton on St.; N.Y. 


Green Hart, Split. Bamboo, Log Wood, Fly. 
and Salmon Rads, a Specialty. 


FOREIGN 
“2 N, William Street, Néw York. 


etmnsements, 
‘Thursday E Fvenings, 


EVERETT COURSE 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


EVERETT LITERARY ASSOCIATION, 


At Dr. Dureya’s' Church, 
Cor. Ciasson AvENvUE & Monroe STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 

0 

Tuorspay Eventnc, NoveMBER 27, 
LECTURE BY 


BRETE HARTE, 
Subject; —“‘Some Bad People.” 














O—— 
THurmspay Eventnc, DECEMBER 11, 
LECTURE BY 
Hon. WENDELL PHILIPS, 
Subject; —*‘Street Life in Europe.” 
———o 
TuurspAyY EventnG, DEcEMBER 18, 
LECTURE BY 


Dr. Newman HAL, 
Subject;—‘‘ Memories of Palestine.” 











0 

mpeuete for the entire course, (including reserved 
sea 

T Me kets for the concert, (including reserved seats,) $1 

For sale, after September 25, at Underhill's Drug 
Store, cor. Classon and Greene Avenues; Jones’ Drug 
Store, cor. Classon Ave. and Fulton st., Cutt’s Drug 
Store, cor. St. James Place and Fulton Street. and 
Slade’s, Fulton St. opposite Flatbush Ave. 


ALBERT C. KUCK. 


(Succgssor To N. J. PLUMB,) 


No. 32 PARK ROW, 


Opposite New P. 0. NEW YORK. 


Neathes & 





I HOOKS, 


Awp DEALER IN ALL Kryps oF 


FISHING TACKLE, Sa 
REVOLVERS, 


Skates & Sporting Goods. 


EsTaBLisHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROS., 
No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Fishing Tackle 


Made and repaired with the ntmost despatch. 
ALSO, CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
rHE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL 
MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 


Medals awarded at the World’s Fair and American 
Institute far our superior Artificial Flies. 4— 








Naturalists’ and Taxidermists’ 
SUPPLIES. 





J. H. BATTY, 
TAXIDERMIST, Batu, Krves County, New York, 
Orders may also be left at 245 Broadway. 
Has received from the Rocky Mountains whole skms 
and heads of Buffalo, Elk, Black Tail and Virginian 
Deer, Rocky Mountain n Sheep (Big Horn), Bears, An- 
ore (Prong Horn), &c.. &c.; also, rare small Mam- 


They will. be furnished mounted or in skins (the 
heads on black walnut shields) on 1 eS. 80, 
475 species N. A. skins and N, A. and id tnd 
Eggs for collector's use. 





A complete catalogue of N. A. Birds, with local and 
scientific names given for labelling collections 

Taxidermists’ tools of superior qualit and artifi- 
cial eyes of —“. description made to o 

13— ‘AXIDERMY TAUGHT. 





KRUG & COv’S 
CHAMPAGNE, 


A WINE OF UM: VAS ERD EXCELLENCE 


A. ROCHEREAU & CO., 


Sour ea zon Fes aaa ete STATES AND gi 


So is 30 delay iae ‘i 10 62 


J.) ‘aca r 


Naturalist & Taxidermist 


or 


-FOREST AND STREAM. 


_Plothing aed Fuqnishing Goods. Goods. 


FRANCIS PROBST, 
Merchant Tailor 


No. 51 LIBERTY STREET, 
Opposite Post Office, NEW YORK. 
; ey with J. WETIDENFELD, 74% Broadway. 





ITHMAR DU BOIS, 


{CELEBRATED 


SHIRT MAKHER, 


328 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


0 
FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 
CUFFS TO ORDER, 


—-AT POPULAR PRICES,— 
Fashionable Furnishing Goods in gi eat variety. 


820 
for ‘Sale. 














Real Estate. 


Fors SALE.—Twenty-six full lots on Macon and Mc 
Donough Streets, near Reid Ave., Brooklyn. The 
plot or any part, on terms to suit. 

Twenty-three full lots 25x100, in Flatbush, near the 
line of the Hempstead and Bay Ridge Railroad, the plot 
or any part at $200 per lot, terms to suit. Apply to 

CANDEE & COOK, 
810 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Or to C. HALLOCK, office of FoREsT AND STREAM. 


Clumber Spaniels For Sale. 


A brace of pups, bred from the same strain in use 
in the Royal Kennel, crossed occasionally with the 
best strains in Engl and, such as Lord Paget's, Col. 
Challoner’s, Mr. Holfozd’s, &c. Address,} 


WILLIAM BURNS, 
12-14 Mr. Sheldon Stephen’s Farm, Montreal. 





Mons ad wean: 





Cures Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 

Pneumonia, W hooping ing Cough, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblains, Strains, &e. 

A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
yr epee soothes — e uae ae cus any 

own. preparat on. or ie ruggists. 
Samples Free! Askforit! Test it! r 


Ward, Russell & Co., 
28 AND 30 Fu.ton Sr., N. Y 


CHAS. REICHE & BRO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF 


BIRDS, ANIMALS 


And E'owls, 
Mocking+Bird Food, &c., 


55 Chatham Street, 
NEW YORK. 


WE GIVE THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR LIVE 
SPECIMENS OF THE 


BEAVER, OTTER, 
BEAR, WILD CAT, 
MOOSE, ELK, 





3d door from N. William. 


ANTELOPE, 

AND ALL KINDS OF WILD AMERICAN ANI 
MALS AND BIRDS. _. 

CHAS, REICHE. . HENRY REICHE, 







____ Babcations. 
THE TWO SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF 
THE SEASON. 
I. 
Halloch’s Fishing Tourist, 


The Fishing Tourist, Angler’s Guide and 


Reference Rook. 





BY CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Secretary of the “Blooming-Grove Park Association 


ILLUSTRATIONS, Crown 8y0., CuoTH $2.00. 





Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemen who 
write a book mainly for the reason that they have sonie 
thing to write about—have something to tél the phbiic 
which the public desires to know. ‘The shortest routes 
to pleasure are laid down, and correct information is 
given as to the best means of conveyance, the expense 
of the trip, the secrets of the commissariat, ete. The 
author has avoffed the use of technical terms, and thus 
made his volume all the more aeceptable.—Twr/, Field 
and Farm. 


ri. 
Prime's I Go A Fishing, 


T Go A Fishing, by W. C. Prog, anthor of “Boa 
Life in Egypt,” “Tent Life in the’foly Land,” ete, 


CROWN 8VO, CLOTH, BEVELED EDGES, $2.00 


* It abounds in pleagant episodes, charming and vig- 
orous descriptions of scenery and character, is distin 
guished by a refined wit, a droll humor, a strong love 
of the beauties of nature, and an enthusiastic devotion. 
to the piseatorial sport. This book will please all who 
admire heartiness of style and exuberance of animal 
spirits in their anthors. There are some interesting 
and well-told stories scattered throngh the volame, 
which exhibits on almost every page the handiwork of 
a man of graceful culture and wide reading.— Boston 
Daily Globe. 


—jO—— 


Published hy Harper & Bros., N. ¥. 


HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of price. 


Miscellaneous "Advertisements. 
WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 














Corner of Pearl Street. NEW YORK. 
ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 


NEW YORK. 


F. GROTE. A+ 108. FCHOTEs “ ‘Co. 


ee Dealers 







Billiard Balls, Cloth, ( pig s a KX. 
*, dc. Ten Pm Balle 
Of Trote Goode and Bone Checks, other inde 
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a Oe ae YOUNG i FOR 


“Ya Fonda ot sd instutionn ip, i 


CARTHERY’ 5 DOG SoM 


scurf and 
without givi 
C. CAR’ 
Sop BY ole 


’. HENRY, Sole Agent, 
e 8 & 9 COLEGE PLACE, N. ¥. 


EDWARD SEARS’ 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 











NET AND STREAM 


PRIZE (LIST. 


A PRIZE FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER! 


The Publishers of 


FOREST AND STREAM 


In order to stimulate the development of 


MANLY AND ATHLETIC EXERCISES, 


AS OF 
FISHING, 
SHCOTING, 
ARCHERY, 
CRICKET, 
FOOTBALL 
and CROQUET. 


Have made arrangemets with the Manufacturers of 


REMINGTON, SHARPE, AND WARD BURTON 
RIFLES, AND OF THE REMINGTON BREECH 
LOADING FOWLING PIECE; WITH THE 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 
SKATES IN THE COUNTRY; 
IMPORTERS OF BEST 
ENGLISH ARCHERY 
AND CRICKET IMPLEMENTS; WITH PROMI- 
NENT CROQUET MAKERS, AND FISHING 
ROD MAKERS, 


To Furnish these various articles as prizes to sub 
scribers to the 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


SKATES. 


For $5,00, Forzst anp STREAM one year, to any ad- 
dress in the United States, with One Pair of Skates, 
any size; with straps; Monitor Pattern; price, $1,75. 
Or Ladies’ skates, trimmed toe and heel’ straps; brass 
se price, $1,75. 


10,00, two copies, one year, with one pair of 
New ork Club or Rink Skates, or The Barney and 
Berry Club Skate; price, $4,00. 


For $15,00, three copies, one year, with one pair of 
New York Club or Rink Skates, nickel plated; price, 


Subscribers will mention size of skate required, or 
send length of foot. Skates sent free of all expense 


GP This is an admirable opportunity to furnish boys, 
gentlemen and ladies with skates. 


CRICKET, 


For $5,00, one copy, one year, with best spring han- 
dle Cricket Bat, Clapshaw make; price, $1,50. 


For oa tan two copies, one year, with one polished 
atch Bat, Claj - ocmpet s make; price, 00; or 
= tat Dark or Duke's tripple sewed cricket ball, 


price, 300. or one set of brass ringed cricket stumps, 
price, 

For $20,00, four copies, one year, with one best 
spring bat, one polished bat, one Dark cricket ball; 
price, $7,50. 

For 635,00, five copies, one year, with a complete 


cricket “~ one best spring bat, Clapshaw; one pol- 
ished bat, © lapshaw; one Dark cricket ball; one set 


of stumps; price $12,00. 
ARCHERY. 


For $10,00, two copies, one year, with one five feet 
best English’ lance wood bow, bone tipped, with half 
dozen best arrows; price, $3,75. 


FOOTBALL. 


a three eer one year, with one Rugby 
footb price, $6,00. 


FISHING RODS. 


For $5, one copy, one dozen assorted trout flies, by 
the a best makers, Miller, Coachman, , Green- 
drake, &c,; price, $1,50. 
F 10,00, two jes, one year, with one four joint, 
ro ee. snitatle for perch, i trout, lack 
bass; aeh and lance wood; price, 

15,00, three es, one year. "wile one superior 
one joint, light rod ge suitable for all kinds of fishing; 
price, $7,00. 
twelve copies, one el trod, can be used 

or id foot rod, suitable for trout, black 

for troll — toner eperel: as a 
pedi holl sas 

Pp 


be made; German 
butt; with three tips; ash and lance is walt ce, $25 


For $10,00, two ooPisaae. one year, with one complete 
set of croquet; 

For $20,00, four eg with very hand- 
some set of croquet; ne 


pidsiolariies RPLE. 


fteen with one Reming- 
aie ; rony Ag} round. barrel 24 inch; car- 


tridge, 46-1000; price, $28. 





SHARPE) RIFLE. 


For $100, twenty cories, one year, with one Sharpe 
sporting or target rifle; best quality; 26 inch, octagon 
barrel; 40-100 calibre; oil stock; open sight; single 
trigger; price $40. 


WARD BURTON RIELE. 
* For $200, forty copies, one year, with one Ward 


Burton rifle, m ine gun for large ame, 
from 3 to 8 Seana calibre 45-1005 Coe aD of a bien 
24 to 26 inches: weight, 8 to 10 pound. price, E 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE BARREL MUZZLE 
LOADING SHOT GUNS. 


For $20, four en one year, with one American 
single arrel wer safe; blue barrels; wal- 
nut stock; p ce, $ 


For $35, seven copies, one year, with one American 
Come Bee fine blue barrels; walnut stock; a handy 
and reliable gun every way; price, $18. 

For $50, ten copies, one year, with one double boys 
fine -twist panrel gun; walnut stock; forward action 
lock; a safe gun every way for boys; price, $26 

For $75, fifteen copies, one year, with doubls 
English Lamanated steel barrels; handsome fin sh; 
walnut stock; case hardened locks; a good and ser. 
viceable piece in every way; price, $45. 


BOOKS. 


For $5, one copy, one year, with ‘‘Hallock's Fishing 
Tourist;” Po $2; or “‘Wingate’s Rifle Manual;’ 
price, $1,7 

ENGRAVINGS. 


For $5, oue copy, one year, two elegant engravings 
Fishing and Hunting, Ridaux; price, %. 





ee Every article is of the finest quality and will be 
sent free of expense. 


Persons getting up clubs can of course secure any of 
the prizes we offer to subscribers. 





(2 To secure these most liberal prizes subscrip 
tions should be received by January ist, 1874. 





Remitting Money. Checks’on New York City 
Banks or Bankers are best for large sums; make pay- 
able to order of the ForEst anD STREAM PUBLISHING 
Company, 108 Fuiton Street, New York. Post 
Office Money Orders for $50 or less, are cheap 
and safe also. When these are not obtainable, regis. 
ter letters, affixing stamps for postage and registry; 
put in the money, end seal the letter in the presence of 
the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. Money 
sent in the above throe methods is safe against loss. 





FOREST ANDSTREAM, 
IS A WEEKTIY JOURNAL, 


Field and Aquatic Sports, 
Practical Natural History, 


Fish Culture, 


THE PROTECTION OF GAME, THE PRESERVA- 
TION OF FORESTS. AND THE INCULCATION 
IN MEN AND WOMEN OF A HEALTHY IN- 
TEREST IN 


OUTDOOR RECREATION AMD STUDY. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 


108 Fulton Street, New York. 


TERMS, F[VE DOLLARS A YER, 
STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 


The FOREST AND STREAM is a paper which can 
be read in the family. 


It can be read by the ladies and children. 


We coun} many principals of schools as among our 
contributors. 


It will inculcate alove of manly sports {with natur 
alistic etudy, and has for correspondents and contrib- 
utors some of the most distinguished naturalists in the 
United States. Where to find game in any part of the 
United States makes it the medium of the sportsman. 


Every description of game or amusement which is 
in vogue among respectable people, and of value as a 
health-giving recreation, is practically encouraged. 
Nothing that demoralizes or brutalizes, nothing that is 
regarded as “‘sport’’ by those whose instincts are but 
a grade higher than the creatures they train to amuse 
them, will find a place in its columns. 


Each number contains a paper descriptive of some 
particular fish, animal, or bird. The Forest anpD 
STREAM can occupy a place in any gentleman or lady’s 
drawing room, and in the school room, and not be éut 


of place. 


Subscriptions will only commence from the date of 
the receipt of the money. If subscribers desire back 
numbers we will endeavor to send them, but do not 


engage to. 
There never was offered a better opportunity for 


Christnas or New Year Presents. 
e 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Forest anp STREAM is a model of hi- 
cal neatness, and its contents are sufficiently varied 
and interesting to secure for the paper a cordial recep- 
tion from ens one of Oe public to whose taste it ca- 


ters.—[New York 
, and is 
ng matter. 





ities handsome sheet of sixteen large 
Sie 5 Saas SY RR, 
ah ow York 


Thereia need fra new advocate a sete the Amer 


ceutona ae enka Ch 
Terlous departments are edited ‘with i 


(ad chutes Wesel oleate pause raed 


tastes.—[New York Tribune. 





Sportsmen's Goods. 
YOUR 





OPPORTUNITY 


I8s OFFERED 


NOW 


TO SECURE TICKETS TO THE 


Fourth Grand Gift Concert 


Of Public Library of Kentucky, 


WHICH IS ee Gaon TO COME OFF ON THE 


d OF DECEMBER, 1873. 


‘MILLION 


DOLLARS, CURRENCY, 


DIVIDED INTO 12,000 GIFTS. ONLY 60,000 
TICKETS, MAKING CHANCES AS 1 TO 5. 
List of Gifts: 


ONE GRAND CASH GIFT.................. 100,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT... ooo 50,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 2222.22. 25,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT... 2. ooo... o 17,500 
10 CASH GIFTS, $10,000 GOON, . iy .n0 bce 100,000 
30 CASH GIFTS, 5,000each............ 150,000 
50 CASH GIFTS, 1,000 each............ 50,000 
80 CASH GIFTS, 500 each............ 40,000 
100 CASH GIFTS, 400 each............ 40,000 
150 CASH GIFTS, 300 each............ 45,000 
250 CASH GIFTS, 200 each........ 50.000 
825 CASH GIFTS, 100 each............ 82,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, 50 cach............ 550,000 
Grand Total, 12,000 Gifts, All ne: $1,500,000 
Whole a \e paves $25. 


Tenths 


ALL GIFTS PAYABLE CASH IN FULL, 


WITHOUT DISCOUNT. 
ORDER AT ONCE OF 


THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, Agent, 
THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 


ManAcers Brancu OFIcE. 
609 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(2 Circulars in English and German. 


AMINGT ON, 


Sporting, Hunting and Target 
Breech-Loading 


TUL 


Long Range Match Rifles for ‘‘Creedmoor” Shoot- 
ing, now ready. The same as won the “Turf, 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and ‘“‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports, Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 
ers of other makers, 

For vg pn of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
queey. of workmanship and material, accuracy of 
range, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 
is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
— of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfield, Remington, Metford, 
lard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who ‘fired y wit! > the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”"—From WV. Y. Times, June 
22, 1873.—(See fnll report 
The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 


out .of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 
June 21, 1878. 


Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, aad 
Vest Pocket 


PIST OL & RIFLE CANE. 
Double Barrrel Breech ‘Loading Gun 


The best ever omar pele on te all the most desir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
valuable improvemen' El teeth only to this gun. Top 
Snap action, half-cock reech opened and shells ex- 
tracted by one motion. 


FE. REMINGTON & SONS, 
281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 














OUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


GAIL BORDEN’S 


Canned Goods. 


GAIL BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CON- 
DENSED MILK. 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF COFFEE, 
Combined with Refined Sugar and Condensed Milk. 


BORDEN’S PURE COCOA, 
BORDEN’S ROAST BEEF, 


BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


This Extract is especially useful for making Soup, 
enriching Hashes, Gravies, Stews, Oyster Stews, etc, 
Buillon may be made ina minute’s time by mingling 

These goods are for sale at all the principal Grocers 
andDruggists. 12-88 












Miscellaneous Advertisements. 


For Savannah, Ga. 


THE FLORIDA PORTS AND THE SOUTH 
AND SOUTHWEST. 


i 0 
Great Southern Freight ana Passe: 
Railroad 











r Line, ee 


of a, and tee and Gulf Rail: 
TUESDAYS, URSDAYS, AND SATURDAYS. 
THE STEAMSHIPS 


SAN SALVADOR, 8! Lea November 22, from 
Pier 43, North River, at 3 P. M 
WILLIAM R. GARRISON, nt, 
No. 5 Bowl ng Green. 
MONTGOMERY, SATURDAY; November 22, from 
Pier 18, North 1 River, a at3P.M 


R. Li EN, A; = No. 93 West Street. 
H. LIVINGSTON. 4 THO _— November 27, from 
Pier 43 North River, at 3 P.M 
WILLIAM R. GARRISON, Agent, 
No. 5 Bow ng Green. 
LEO, TUESDAY, November 25, from Pier 16, East 
River, at 3 P. M,, 
MURRAY, FERRIS & CO.. Agents, 
No. 62 South Street. 
Insurance by this line ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
Superior accommodations for Passengers. 
— rates and bills of lading in connection with 
Central Railroad of a to all points. 
Through rates and bills of lading in connection with 
the Atlantic and Guif Freight Line. 
Cc. D. OWENS, ' GEORGE YONGE, 
Agent A. G. & G. RR., Agent C. RR., 
ass No. 229 Broadway. No 409 Broadway . 


“GOING SOUTH FOR THE WINTER.” 


HOW TO GO AND WHERE TO GO. 
HINTS TO INVALIDS. 
BY ROBERT F. SPEIR, M. D. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 











This book is interesting and instructive reading for 
all invalids, being the Supertones of a physician in 
search of a mild winter climate, and giving a descrip- 
tion of all points in the South, the tumidit density 
and dryness of the air, and such other pecul HNarities of 
atmosphere as might prove beneficial or otherwise to 
persons suffering from pulmonary complaints. 

The book is finely printed, fully illustrated, and hand- 
somely bound. 


H. W. COLLENDER, 


Succrssorn TO PHELAN & COLLENDER, 








MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STANDARD AMERICAN 


LLIARD TABLES, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
738 BROADWAY, 


NO COMMISSION CHARCED 


and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Goods, 
Standard Sporting Books forwarded at Manufacturer’s 
and Publisher’s lowest rates. Address for particulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
ws, 20 Chatham St., New York. 


ANDREW CLERK & C0. 


48 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 


vrictiaton Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


DHING TACKLE 


it ana best assortment ever ex 
hibited in _ the ne Unio States. They particular!: 
attention to their . >i 


TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 
E 
alGn? (Sag en set Teese et Bete 
waterproof Braided Silk Lines, every size and quality 
SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
Ang every Variety and Style of 
FisH HOOKS. 
Parties fitted out with > S 
Mountains = 
ee 
Split Somierencan and Salmon Rods and Reels 
a Specialty. 


— 0 


No. 





Agents for the St. Sole Im- 


Lawrence 
of Warrin’s Cele 
4-29 Eyed Needles. 


One of the “Forzst anp STREAM” staff bought a 
Hat for $5.00 in a Broadway hatter’s and found out he 


could get the same hat, by the same maker for, $3.50 at 


TURNBULL’S 
The Great Hatter, 


81 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 18-26 


Co. 
Drilled 











